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Today, on every hand, discovery and development bring the 
promise of better living. But it is production that makes reality 
of that promise. I.C.I., for example, spent £5,000,000 on develop- 
ing ‘Terylene’ polyester fibre—and will soon have expended ten 
times that sum on building and equipping plants to make it. 
Only investment on this scale could ensure that test-tube 
ounces of “Terylene’ were quickly translated into plant ton- 
nages—to make crease-resisting, shrink-proof, long-lasting 
‘Terylene’ dresses, skirts, suits, blouses, shirts; attractive and 
durable “Terylene’ curtains and furnishing materials: and 
conveyor belting, ropes, hoses, sails and fishing-nets. I.C.I.’s 


LIFE 


is investment in ‘Terylene’ is only part of the Company’s 
£375,000,000 post-war expansion programme that has done much 
BOOMING... to promote the booming vitality of life in the mid-20th century. 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 
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Photographed at A.B.C. T.V. Studios, Teddington, 
Extras? If it's the extras for ‘The Sun Rose Too Soon’, they're on 
Stage 4 waiting for the next scene. On the other hand, if he’s talking about 
the new Consul he’s going to buy, that’s another matter entirely. 
With the Consul, all the Consul ‘extras'—Consul luxury; Consul 
comfort; Consul big-car details—are right at hand— 
included in the standard price. There are optional extras—heater 
and demister, radio, twin-tone colour schemes— 
but even without them the Consul is still a fabulous 
production. Gleaming in every detail of chrome 
and finish—outside and in. Luxurious from the richly fitted 
carpets and padded facia to the comfort-making, 
cosseting sink-back seats. O.K.? Shoot! 
£545 plus £228.4.2 P.T.= £773.4.2 









FORD 


CONSUL 


AND UNIQUE WORLD-WIDE FORD SERVICE, TOO! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - DAGENHAM — BRITAIN'S BIGGEST EXPORTERS OF CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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y \ Yes Sir, an excellent wine, 
the shippers are well known to us 


Know your shippers know your wine. 
Any wine drinker will tell you that. Wine 


drinkers know Bouchard Aine as reliable 
shippers. with a long list of wines to their 
name. Drink good wine tonight with Bouchard Aine, 
who strongly recommend :— 
Chateau Haut Marbuzet 1952 
A robust red wine from one of the 


emaller chateaux, with a full 
body and great character. 


% AINE denoting the eldest son of the family. 











TI is at home overseas ; with subsidiaries 
and associates in Canada, Australia, India, New Zealand, South 
Africa, France, Norway, Italy, Argentina ...They mine 
bauxite; they produce aluminium ; manufacture precision tubes, cycles 
and components, electrical equipment 
The thousand-and-one products of TI's home companies also have a 
wide market abroad. These range from rolling mills to 
precision tubes in many metals; mechanical! handling plant 
to nuclear fuel cans, machine tools to prefabricated buildings 
And there is scarcely a car, plane, ship, or piece of industrial machinery leaving 
this Country that does not contain some components or materials 
made by TI. TI products and materials, skills and ideas go 


everywhere ; on a scale that gets bigger every year 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


The Adelphi, London. WC.2 Trafalgar 5633 


TI's Seven Manuiaciering Divisions; Stee! Tube © Iron and Stee! - Aluminium Engineering © Electrica! - Genera! - Cycie are backed by its RB 
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Nature Watchi ng in SCHWEPPSHIRE 


NO. 4 GEOLOGY WATCHING. The great thing about Natural History is that 
it is everywhere and whatever is happening that is the thing which is 
| actually there. Genuine geology watchers like W. G. Williman realise 
that if the dog brings in mud from the garden, it is “typical Tunbridge 
Wells tertiary deposit’. If his ball runs down the slope into the gravel pit 
from his drive from the 11th tee of Schweith Hill Golf Course, it is be- 

cause of the “typical contour of the base of a denuded anticline”’. 
PLASTOCENE {QEENEJ Upper Mud-with-tins Leaving his City job on the Schwop Exchange, “Willie” Williman always 
IGNEOUS MII Bordinghouse Beds field geology-watches on his Thursday afternoons off. Here he is on the 
INTRUSION EEMERY Ashes and Fag Packs lawn at Royal Schwepstow just before the Schwinley Stakes, making 
MIDOLE- BB inferior Ooiite “dummy casts” for boring. He hopes to throw light on the problem of the 
SCHWEPPSIAN — as mt Oolite earlier existence of a vast warm sea (Totinvestian) which contains records 
ete “a of semi-tropical ovifauna with well-developed display appendages and 

(Double fault) exaggerated head pluming. 
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SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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1960 > 


Film Catalogue 





listing over 100 films on travel and 


transport subjects 


Write for your copy now to the 


Chief Officer (Films), British Transport Commission 





25 Savile Row, London W1 





The Railway Museum, York 


The only museum in the British Isles exclusively devoted to railways 


LOCOMOTIVES - CARRIAGES - BRIDGES 





SIGNALLING APPARATUS: MODELS-: PRINTS: TICKETS 


POSTERS AND A VARIETY OF OTHER ITEMS 


i Weekdays 10am-Spm Admission Gd Children 3d 


First Railway Signal Lamp used on the Stockton and Darlington Railway 1840 








Shaping 
the world’s 
electrical 
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future... 


P-S-S-Telesr-ti-sell Si Jes igdlet-Um lalol’l-tial-t-m Mi laslhi-re, 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED IS 
Britain’s largest electrical manufacturer, a single 
company uniting the people, traditions and 
knowledge of such world-famous names in elec- 
tricity as Metrovick, BTH, Siemens, Ediswan, 
Henley’s, Birlec and Hotpoint. 

Today AEI has fifteen specialised divisions mak- 
ing everything electrical from 100 mph electric 
trains to the familiar Mazda bulb at home, from 


complete Nuclear power stations to delicate 
surgical equipment. Every working day, 100,000 
AEI employees in 60 factories up and down the 
country make another £800,000 worth of goods. 
AEI’s £133,000,000 capital resources are increasing 
the world supply of electric power, while the 
£7,500,000 that AEI spends annually on research 
and development is finding new ways for people 
to benefit from it. 
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Power from heat is our business Man’s material progress 


depends directly on his ability to use the world’s fuel resources to produce power from 
heat. He produces over 90% of his electricity by using the heat from burning coal and oil 
in conventional steam-raising plant. He drives his largest and fastest ships with steam 
from oil-fired boilers. Now he is using his new-found knowledge of nuclear fission to 
produce heat, and power, from nuclear fuels. In industry, heat is power for a thousand 
processes. 

Increasingly aware of the finite limitations of his fuel supplies, he has become ever 
more resourceful in using fuels efficiently, and in reclaiming heat that once was wasted 
through careless and inefficient methods. For over 75 years Babcock & Wilcox have 
pioneered new methods and equipment for just these purposes. 


Power from heat is our business. BABCOGK 


Conventional and nuclear STEAM-RAISING PLANT 
and equipment for heat-exchange and waste-heat utilization 


BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD., BABCOCK HOUSE, 209, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
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Today, added scope and greater productivity are 
being given to British industry by investment 
casting—a process following principles used by 
Bronze Age metal workers. 

The mould material used in investment casting 
faithfully reproduces every detail of the original 
pattern. To do this, it must fulfill exacting 
requirements—all of which are met by a binder 


or bonding agent. The most efficient bonding 
agent by far is ethyl silicate, sold by Monsanto 
under the trade name of Silester O. This chemical 
has the added advantage of giving great strength 
to the mould. 

Investment casting cuts production costs. 
Silester O is vital to this economy — another 
way Monsanto brings a better future closer. 


If you are interested in chemicals or plastics, it will pay you to get in touch with Monsanto 


Monsanto chemicals bring a better future closer 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
779 Monsanto House, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1, and at Royal Exchange, Manchester, °. 
In association with: Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. Monsanto Canada Limited, 


Montreal, Monsanto Chemicals ( Australia) Lid., Melbourne. Monsanto Chemicals of India Private 
Limited, Bombay. Representatives in the world’s principal cities 
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Business 


LIBERAL STATESMAN AND Warden of an 

Oxford college once remarked that 

great history was not made from 
laundry bills, thereby condemning the kind 
of material upon which social and economic 
historians must in part rely. From the point 
of view of political history, there may be 
some justice in H. A. L. Fisher’s rebuke, 
but other branches of historical discipline 
have profited greatly from the survival of 
old “laundry bills.” A biographer of 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries, for instance, 
would be much the poorer if he could not 
consult the records of their law-suits and 
transactions in property, and the medieval- 
ists have broadened their horizons by the 
study of the title-deeds preserved in car- 
tularies. It is therefore rather surprising 
that business archives have begun to attract 
the professional historian only in fairly 
recent years. Some commercial institutions, 
of course, have set an admirable example by 
engaging expert annalists to work on their 
papers, and volumes such as Mr. Charles 
Wilson’s History of Unilever have been the 


History 


happy result. But there are still prejudices 
to be overcome; some boards of directors 
regard their past files as trade secrets, not to 
be disclosed; and others, when in a cen- 
tenary mood, prefer to commission a flat- 
tering portrait by a popular writer or an 
amateur effort by the chairman’s son-in- 
law. Nor is prejudice all on one side, for 
British historians, with a bias towards public 
affairs, have tended to scorn the records of 
private enterprise. Fortunately, there are 
numerous signs that these prejudices are 
dying. One has been the appearance of the 
half-yearly review, Business History, pub- 
lished by the Liverpool University Press. 
Another is the issue by the Historical Asso- 
ciation of an excellent new pamphlet’ with 
the same title, which provides valuable 
guidance on the problems of research and 
presentation. Practitioners of the art of 
business history will henceforth be greatly 
in the Historical Association’s debt. 


1 Business History. By T. C. Barker, R. H. 
Campbell and P. Mathias, 36 pp. (The Historical 
Association, price §s. ; 3s. 6d. to members). 








What 
do you 


expect 


from your 


bank? 





Security for your money, of course 
. . . the ability to make payments 
by cheque .. . advice when you 
need it... yes. But when you bank 
with the Westminster you become 
entitled to many more services than 
these. Did you know, for example, 
that the Westminster can make 
your money available to you almost 
anywhere in the world; that it 

will pay regularly-recurring items 
for you automatically; that it 

can obtain for its customers expert 
advice in matters of investment 
and foreign trade; that it will act 
as your Executor or Trustee. Your 
account at the Westminster Bank is 
the key to all these services—and 


that is a convincing reason why... 


You should bank with the 
WESTMINSTER 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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The Marriage 


of 
George Ill 


One of the longest and happiest, though 
least fortunate, of British royal marriages 
It had 

been preceded by a lengthy search, which 
the King himself inspired and conducted, 

through all the eligible princesses 


was solemnized in 1761. 


of Europe. 


By ROMNEY 
SEDGWICK 


OON AFTER GEORGE III’S seventeenth birth- 
day, when, as Macaulay puts it, “the 
mightiest of human instincts ordinarily 
arises from its repose,” it occurred to his 
grandfather, George II, that “a matrimonial 
companion might be no unacceptable amuse- 
ment.” The partner selected by the King was 
the elder daughter of the Duke of Brunswick, a 
princess so accomplished and good-looking 
that he said that, if he had been twenty years 
younger, he would have married her himself. 
He was anxious that the match should be con- 
cluded before his death, so that his grandson’s 
mother, the Dowager Princess of Wales, should 
have no temptation to do a job for her relations 
by marrying her son to one of the Saxe Gotha 
family. On learning of this project, the 
Princess of Wales, writes Lord Waldegrave, 

the Prince’s governor, 
did everything in her power to prevent the 


match. The Prince of Wales was taught to 
believe that he was to be made a sacrifice merely 


GEORGE I11 (1760-1820); before his marriage, a “* boil- 
ing youth,” disturbed by “ a daily increasing admiration 
of the fair sex, which I am attempting with all the 
philosophy and resolution I am capable of to keep 
under.”’ Painting on glass by R. Purcil, after J. Meyer, 


now in the author’s collection 


to gratify the King’s private interests in the 
Electorate of Hanover. The young princess was 
most cruelly misrepresented; many of her 
perfections were aggravated into faults; H.R.H. 
implicitly believing every idle tale and improbable 
aspersion, till his prejudice against her amounted 
to aversion itself. 


So effectively was his mind poisoned against 
the proposal that not only had it to be left in 
abeyance, but, when it was revived in 1759, 
nearly four years later, he declared that even if 
“there should not be another princess in 
Germany likely to make me happy, I would 
never consent to take one out of that House.” 
By this time the mightiest of instincts was 
becoming almost uncontrollable. Writing to 
his “‘ Dearest Friend,” Lord Bute, the Prince 
confessed 
to a daily increasing admiration of the fair sex, 
which I am attempting with all the philosophy 
and resolution I am capable of to keep under. 
I should be ashamed after having so long resisted 


the charms of these divine creatures now to 
become their prey. . . . When I have said this 








you will veg d feel how strong a struggle there is 
between the boiling youth of twenty-one years 
and prudence; the last I hope will ever keep the 
upper hand; indeed if I can weather it but a few 
years marriage will put a stop to this combat in 
my breast. 


In a further letter to Bute “ the boiling youth ” 
disclosed that the object of his affections was 
Lady Sarah Lennox, aged fifteen: 


What I now lay before you I never intend to 
communicate to anyone; the truth is the Duke of 
Richmond’s sister arrived from Ireland towards 
the middle of November. I was struck with her 
first appearance at St. James’s, my passion has 
been increased every time I have since beheld 
her; her voice is sweet, she -— sensible .. . 
in short she is everything I can form to myself 
lovely. 

I am daily grown unhappy, sleep has left me, 
which never before was interrupted by any 
reverse of fortune; I protest before God, I never 
have had any improper thought with regard to 
her; I don’t deny having often flattered myself 
with hopes that one day or other you would 
consent to my raising her to a Throne. . . . 


In reply Bute warned him to “ prepare your 
mind with a resolution to hear the voice of 
truth, for such alone shall come from me . . . 
though death look me in the face.” Having 
heard from the voice of truth that it would be 
wrong for him on public grounds to marry an 
Englishwoman, he renounced his love: 
The iaterest of my country ever shall be my 
first care, my own inclinations shall ever submit 
to it; I am born for the happiness or misery of a 
great nation, and consequently must often act 
contrary to my passion; I will by every method 
attempt to render the thoughts of marriage less 
disagreeable to me, as it must sooner or later come 
to pass; I should wish we could next summer by 
some method or other get some account of the 
various princesses in Germany, that binds me to 
nothing, and would save a great deal of trouble 
whenever I consent to enter into those bonds. 
Soon afterwards he was writing to say that he 
and his mother had spent an evening “ looking 
in the new Berlin Almanack for princesses, 
where three new ones have been found, as yet 
unthought of,” but that “ I can never consent 
to alter my situation whilst this old man 
[George II] lives.” 
George III “ weathered it” until the “ old 
man’s” death on October 25th, 1760. A few 
ao priser he sent for Miinchhausen, the 
Hanoverian representative in London. Stating 
that he recognized the necessity of marrying as 
soon as possible, he ordered Miinchhausen to 
confer immediately with Bute, the only other 
person who knew or for the present was to 
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know of his intentions, as to which German 
princesses should be considered. His chief 
requirements were a good understanding, a 
pleasant disposition, and no inclination to 
meddle in politics. He asked Miinchhausen to 
suggest a suitable person in the Hanoverian 
service to conduct the necessary secret enquiries 
and investigations; when they had been com- 
pleted, he would reluctantly have to employ an 
Englishman to clinch the matter. 

Miinchhausen replied that he knew of only 
two princesses who could be considered: the 
Princess of Gotha, of whom he had heard much 
good, except that, like her mother, she was 
interested in philosophy; and a younger sister 
of the rejected Princess of Brunswick, who had 
since married. The King said that the 
description of the Princess of Gotha was 
repugnant to him from every point of view; 
he wanted a wife who had no idea of such 
studies. On the Princess of Brunswick he 
made no comment, merely observing that there 
were plenty of other princesses. Miinchhausen 
suggested that the investigations should be 
entrusted to his elder brother, one of the 
Hanoverian ministers, to which George III 
agreed. 

Miinchhausen then saw Bute, who produced 
a list in the King’s handwriting of nubile 
German princesses of Brandenburg, Branden- 
burg-Schwedt, Gotha, Brunswick, Dessau, 
Anhalt and Darmstadt. Bute said that person- 
ally he would be glad if the choice could fall on 
one of the two Brandenburg princesses, because 
their near relationship to the Brunswick family 
would help to promote a marriage between the 
Hereditary Prince of Brunswick and the King’s 
sister, Princess Augusta, which everyone here 
wanted. He knew nothing of the others except 
that the Princess of Brunswick was aged about 
fourteen, and the Princess of Gotha was 
addicted to philosophy, which was entirely 
against the King’s taste. He begged Miinch- 
hausen to obtain his brother’s observations on 
them urgently, saying that he could not be easy 
until he saw the young King happily married, 
owing to the danger of his being led astray out 
of the good way in which Bute had hitherto 
kept him, with much care and trouble. 

On November 20th Miinchhausen’s brother 
forwarded his observations in a letter written 














in French so that it could be shown to Bute. 
He doubted whether the King would wish to 
consider the Princess of Dessau, whose grand- 
father had married an apothecary’s daughter, 
or the Princess of Brandenburg, whose mother 
was not only the product of this mésalliance, 
but had been shut up for having an affair with 
a courier. The Princess of Schwedt, whose 
mother was a sister of the King of Prussia, 
deserved careful consideration. He did not 
know the Princess of Gotha; but she was said 
to be much marked by smallpox and to have a 
defective figure (un défaut de taille). The 
Princess of Brunswick, whose selection would 
be a certain way of bringing about a marriage 
between the Hereditary Prince and Princess 
Augusta, was reputed to resemble the Empress 
Elizabeth of Russia, the most beautiful princess 
of her time, and to be very good tempered; 
though the youngest of the possible princesses, 
she was said to be tall and well developed. He 
had little to say of the others, but had thought 
of two additional possibilities: the Princess of 
Denmark, who however was believed to be 
already promised; and Princess Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg Strelitz, of whom he knew 
nothing. He emphasized that it would be 
essential to obtain reports on the princesses 
from someone who had seen them, preferably 
an Englishman, acquainted with the King’s 
taste. 

In a separate letter, the elder Miinchhausen 
informed his brother that, in fact, the Princess 
of Gotha was deformed. It seemed incredible 
that she should be considered, especially as it 
was doubtful whether she would be able to 
have children or, if she could, whether the 
defect would not be transmitted. For obvious 
reasons, the less said on this subject the better; 
but he had felt it was his duty to mention that 
she had “‘ un défaut de taille.’ He proposed to 
conduct his enquiries under cover of acting on 
behalf of a German Prince who had consulted 
him about his own marriage. In his opinion, 
there were only three Princesses worthy of 
serious consideration, those of Denmark, 
Schwedt and Brunswick. None of the rest 
had been brought up at a great enough elevation 
to be able to turn herself into a queen. 

This impatiently awaited dispatch was con- 
sidered on December 2nd, the day after its 
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By Gracious permission of H.M. the Queen 


GEORGE II (1727-1760): “‘ I can never consent to alter 
my situation (wrote his Heir) whilst this old man lives.” 
Bust by Roubiliac at Windsor 


arrival, by the King, Bute and Miinchhausen. 
It was decided that the list of candidates to be 
investigated should be confined to the Princesses 
of Schwedt, Darmstadt, Brunswick and Strelitz, 
priority being given to the first as she seemed 
the most promising of the four. The King 
ordered that the elder Miinchhausen should 
send someone at once to Berlin to investigate 
her, observing that people in England knew as 
little as those in Hanover of his taste, which 
was more for a good disposition and character 
than for beauty. After this Miinchhausen had 
a separate talk with Bute, who insisted that the 
Princess of Brunswick was too young; from 
which Miinchhausen concluded that the 
Princess of Wales, finding herself unable to 
attain her object over the Princess of Gotha, 































































would have no one out of the family of her 
former rival. 

For the Berlin mission, the elder Miinch- 
hausen selected his brother-in-law, Major von 
Schulenburg. He urged that Mitchell, the 
experienced British minister there, should also 
be consulted; but was told that the King 
preferred to leave the matter entirely to him, 
rather than bring in Mitchell or any other 
Englishman. On January 11th, 1761, he for- 
warded Schulenburg’s report on the Princess 
of Schwedt, describing her as good-looking, 
but obstinate and bad tempered (d’une humeur 
opinidtre et peu prévenante). On the assumption 
that the King would no longer wish to consider 
her, he proceeded to summarize the available 
information on the other candidates. The 
Princess of Strelitz had a very good character; 
but having been brought up in a small court, 
she could not have received an education 


qualifying her to wear one of the first crowns of 
Europe. The Princess of Brunswick must 
apparently be ruled out on the grounds of her 
youth though, as Miinchhausen pointed out in 
a private letter to his brother, there was only a 
few months difference between her and the 
Princess of Darmstadt, both having been born 
in 1746. This left the Princess of Darmstadt, 
of whom they had received excellent accounts, 
but not from anyone who could speak from 
his own knowledge of her. It would pre- 
sumably be necessary to send someone to 
inspect her personally, which would present 
difficulties, as she was living in Alsace, now 
occupied by the French Army. 

On receiving this report, the King im- 
mediately sent for Miinchhausen. “I am 
under the greatest obligation to your brother,” 
he said, “for sending to Schwedt so sensible 
and judicious a man as Major von Schulenburg. 
What would I have risked if I had not hit upon 
so honest a man. I now abandon the idea.” 
Miinchhausen was told to urge his brother to 
lose not a moment in obtaining personal reports 
on the Princesses of Darmstadt and Strelitz. 
“You will understand,” he wrote, “ that the 
Princess of Brunswick will not be considered 
unless all else fails. The King’s longing and 
impatience increase daily, and he has today 
calculated how long it will take for the letter to 
reach mon cher frére and for him to send an 
answer.” A day or two later, George III said 
that, if the favourable reports he had already 
received on the Princess of Darmstadt were 
confirmed, he would seriously think of her. 

It was some time before the elder Miinch- 
hausen could find suitable emissaries to go to 
Alsace and Strelitz to make personal reports 
on the Princesses there. Meanwhile, he for- 
warded an interim account of the Princess of 
Darmstadt, describing her, in George III’s 
words, as “stubborn and ill-tempered to the 
greatest degree, in short, much the same 
character as the Princess of Schwedt”; and 
another, to quote George III again, “ giving a 
very amiable character to the Princess of 
Strelitz; he says that the Princess has very 
good sense; if that is the case a little of 


At the window, LADY SARAH LENNOX (1745-1826), with 
her relations CHARLES JAMES FOX and LADY SUSAN FOX- 
STRANGWAYS. For Lady Sarah, at the age of fifteen, 
the Prince declared that “‘ my passion has been in- 
creased every time I have . . . beheld her . . . She ts 
everything I can form to myself lovely.” Picture by 

Reynolds 


By courtesy of the Earl of Iichester 














England’s air will soon give her the deportment 
necessary for a British Queen.” 

On April 27th the report of the emissary to 
the Princess of Darmstadt reached London. 
It was so favourable that, in sending it to 
Bute, George III wrote: 

If my Dearest Friend is contented with what 
he sees, I own I am, and should be for settling 
this as soon as possible; the worst thing to my 
liking is her size [she was said to be big]. 

But, soon afterwards, another report on her 
arrived, which gave him “ no small uneasiness.” 
It continued to praise the Princess but disclosed 
that her father was under the influence of 
occultists (visionnaires), who professed to be 
able to put him into communication with 
spirits. It went on to say, George III wrote 
to Bute, 


that these people that have got about her 
father have persuaded him to quit his family in 
great measure, lest the Hereditary Princess should 
prevent their strange schemes; they have brought 
the Prince very near to the borders of madness 
and drawn his money to that degree from him 
that his children are often in want of necessaries 
such as stockings etc.; they are some of the 
clique that surround the old Landgrave who is in 
the same unhappy way. The Princess talked of 
last year for the Prince of Ysemberg who refused 
her on account of her strange father and grand- 
father. 

The Prince of Darmstadt’s intercourse with 
spooks was too much for George III and Bute, 
who now turned their attention to Princess 
Charlotte of Strelitz, despite Miinchhausen’s 
efforts to steer them in the direction of the 
Princess of Brunswick. All the reports so far 
received had given her an excellent character, 
though admitting that she was not exactly a 
beauty. The chief objection to her was that her 
upbringing at a small court had not equipped 
her for wearing a crown. So sure had the elder 
Miinchhausen been that she need not be 
seriously considered that he had not thought it 
worth while to send her portrait to the King. 
He now repaired this omission by the courier 
bringing a report on her by Schulenburg, 
which confirmed its predecessors. “ I own,” 
George III wrote on receiving it, “ ’tis not in 
every particular as I could wish, but yet I am 
resolved to fix here; the family of the Princess 
of Darmstadt has given me such melancholy 
thoughts of what may perhaps be in the 
blood.” 

The question having been provisionally 
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HORACE WALPOLE (1717-1797). Drawing by George 

Dance, 1793. Walpole’s travesty of the facts concern- 

ing George III’s marriage has been embodied in many 
subsequent works of history 


settled in favour of the Princess of Strelitz, the 
next step was to send someone from England 
to bring her the golden apple. For this mission, 
Bute chose a friend and compatriot, Colonel 
David Graeme, of the Scotch Brigade in the 
service of the United Provinces. An ex- 
Jacobite, who had narrowly missed being 
involved in the rebellion of 1745, Graeme 
seemed at first sight an extraordinary choice. 
“Colonel Graeme,” the philosopher Hume 
accosted him on meeting him after his mission, 
“I congratulate you on exchanging the 
dangerous employment of making Kings for 
the more lucrative one of making Queens.” 
In fact, he acquitted himself with tact and 
efficiency. “‘ The more I see of this affair,” 


George III wrote to Bute during the mission, 
“‘ the more I see my obligations to my Dearest 
Friend in having pointed out Graeme to me.” 
He was rewarded with the post of secretary 
to the new Queen. 

Travelling night and day, Graeme reached 





Engraving from the London Magazine, 1751 


The King’s mother, the DOWAGER PRINCESS OF WALES. 
George I was “ anxious that the match should be con- 
cluded before his death,” so that the Dowager should 
have no temptation to do a job for her kindred by 
marrying the Prince off to one of the Saxe-Gotha family 


Strelitz on June 14th, with a letter from the 
Princess Dowager to the Duchess of Strelitz. 
In delivering it, he explained that it was to be 
regarded purely and simply as a letter from the 
Princess, expressing a desire to render their 
family connections more intimate; that a 
decision would be reached on receipt of the 
Duchess’s reply to a few points on which the 
Princess had asked for information; and that, 
meanwhile, the King remained entirely un- 
committed, reserving the right to embrace 
either alternative. On June 17th Graeme 
despatched the Duchess’s reply, which, of 
course, was satisfactory, following it up on 
the 20th with a letter saying the Princess would 
be ready to set out at the beginning of August, 
or even earlier, if necessary. He also sent a 
report on the Princess: 
The complexion of the Princess is delicate and 
fine, with abundance of red, not to be called a 
high bloom; but as much as, in my opinion, 
there should be at her age [she was just seventeen] 


and sufficient to relevate the lustre of a very 
fine white. 





Her hair is a pale brown, more than cendré; 
well enough set, but rather advancing a little too 
much upon the face at the upper part of the 
temples; the whole head is fine hair and dresses 
well. Her nose good, and not flat, though at a 
little distance there is somewhat of that appear- 
ance, which is expressed in the picture which 
H.M. was pleased to show me: that appearance 
of flatness is rather a narrowness across the eyes, 
with a prominence of the upper lip, together with 
a widening of the lower part of the face; the 
back part of the cheek especially very well turned, 
with a very good mixture of red and white. The 
mouth rather large; and as the French express 
it pas trop bien fondu . . 

To sum up all, I shall say of the Princess, she 
is not a beauty but what is little inferior, she is 
amiable, and her face rather agreeable than 
otherwise. 

The Princess is rather above the middle size, 
and promises to be taller still. The appearance 
of her person is not quite that of a woman fully 
formed, nor may it be expected at her age, though 
the bosom is full enough for her age and person. 
She has the appearance of good health, and I am 
told enjoys a very constant and uninterrupted 
state of it. The whole figure straight, genteel, 
and easy, all her actions and carriage natural and 
unaffected, marking a great goodness of heart 
with a deal of candour and ingenuity. 

Though nature has been bountiful enough in 
bestowing upon her very good qualities and 
talents, I cannot say that these have been cul- 
tivated with the care they merited, but as she is 
so very young I think she is capable of taking any 
impression, or being moulded into any form. 


For the rest, she spoke French “ middling 
well,” was fond of music, and had taught 
herself to play on an instrument called the 
campagnette, with which he was unacquainted. 


” 


“ Graeme’s letter,” the King wrote, “ re- 
moves any difficulties, and will enable as soon as 
my Dearest Friend thinks proper (which I hope 
will be immediately) to declare the affair.” 
The decision to marry the Princess of Strelitz 
was communicated to Newcastle, Hardwicke 
and Pitt on July rst and made public on 
July 8th, when it was announced to a special 
meeting of the Privy Council. An ambassador 
was appointed to escort her to England, where 
she landed on September 7th. On learning of 
her landing, the King wrote to Bute: 

I now think my domestic happiness is in my 
own power; I am overjoyed, to the greatest 
degree and very impatient for that moment that 
joins me to her, I hope for my life. I cannot too 
much return my sincere and humble acknowledg- 
ments to my Creator for this greatest blessing that 
he has been pleased to confer on me. 


I have now but one wish as a public man and 
that is that he will make her fruitful. 


Not the least remarkable feature of this 





exercise is the success of the precautions to 
keep it secret. Never, wrote Henry Fox when 
the news broke, was secret so well kept. It 
was even better kept than he imagined; for 
neither he nor any of his fellow ministers 
realized that Graeme’s mission was merely 
the conclusion of seven months’ intensive 
investigations, conducted through Hanoverian 
channels. From first to last, the only leak came 
from the King himself, who shortly before the 
announcement sent a message to Lady Sarah 
Lennox by her friend and confidante, Lady 
Susan Strangways, hinting at his prospective 
marriage, and enquiring whether Lady Sarah 
would like a place in the new Queen’s house- 
hold. Unfortunately, Lady Susan misunder- 
stood and mis-reported the message as an 
enquiry whether her friend would like to be 
Queen. Hence a comedy of errors, in the 
course of which Lady Sarah was carefully 
coached by Henry Fox, her sister’s husband, 
as to the terms and tone of the replies which 
she should return to the various ways in which 
the King might put the question; sent to court 
regularly to give him an opportunity of putting 
it; and made to appear every morning in a field 


of Holland House close to the high road where 
he passed on horseback, so that he might see 
her, in fancy dress, making hay. 

The misunderstanding was not ended by 
the announcement of the King’s marriage. 
Lady Sarah and her family were convinced that 
only the intervention of the Princess Dowager 
had prevented her from becoming Queen of 
England. So was Horace Walpole, who writes 
in his memoirs that “‘ the mutual propensity ” 
of George III and Lady Sarah 

fixed the resolution of the Princess. One, 

Colonel Graeme, was despatched in the most 

private manner as a traveller, and vested with no 

character, to visit various little Protestant courts, 
and make report on the qualifications of the 
various unmarried princesses. Beauty, and still 
less, talents, were not, it is likely, the chief object 
of his instructions. On the testimony of this man, 
the golden apple was given to the Princess of 
Mecklenburg; and the marriage precipitately 
concluded. . . So complete was the King’s 
deference to the will of his mother, that he blindly 
accepted the bride she had chosen for him. 
This travesty of the facts has been embodied 
in history books, where George III’s marriage 
is always described as having been arranged 
by his mother to prevent him from marrying 
Lady Sarah Lennox. 





Eighteenth-century Buckingham House, the royal residence on the present site of Buckingham Palace. 
Engraving from the London Magazine, 1763 
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Not only do we love him, we love ourselves 
in him.—MARQUIS DE CUSTINE ON CHOPIN. 


in style and fashion, of revolutions in 

manners and modes of life, the music of 
Chopin is as much valued today as it was by the 
fortunate few who first heard it spring from the 
touch of his fingers. Moreover, unlike those of 
his contemporaries in different branches of art, 
Chopin’s star has never waxed and waned but, 
alone among musicians of his period, it has 
remained constant in its power to delight each 
succeeding generation. The art of Chopin has 
survived the legends and distortions, the adul- 
terations of sentimental novelists and film- 
scenario writers, as well as of the manufacturers 
of musical popcorn, and has challenged every 
variety of performers from the international 
virtuoso to the Sunday pianist at his cottage 
piano. 

Malraux’s theory that “all art is a revolt 
against man’s fate” is open to discussion, but 
Chopin’s achievement is a testimony in its 
favour. His place in history is small, but signi- 
ficant and secure; his influence on the course of 
musical development was considerable. For 
most of his career he was a sick man, wasted by 
the tuberculosis that sapped his life-spark before 
he was forty. He lived as an exile, withdrawn 
and lonely in spite of those who were devoted to 
him, and would have died penniless if a Scottish 
pupil had not made him a generous present to 
help his last months. Yet he inspired a wealth 
of affection far beyond his immediate -circle, 
and set a level of musical taste that in itself 
became a standard by which others are judged. 

Unlike Mozart, there seems no reason for 
supposing that when Chopin died he had 
written himself out. He had created, however, 
a corpus of keyboard music that was destined 
to be played wherever a piano is found, and 
reached the perfection of genius through a 
single-minded purpose that recognized the 
limits of his art and fostered a determination 
not to go beyond it. Chopin was a miniaturist, 
who thought in terms of the piano alone; his 
music is designed to fit the character of the 


A FTER MORE THAN A CENTURY of upheavals 


Frédéric Chopin,” by Willi Reich. Manesse Verlag, Zurich, 


A POET IN SOUND 


FREDERIC FRANCOIS CHOPIN (1810-1849); drawing of 
the composer at work made by George Sand about 1840 


The duality of Chopin’s nature, divided 
between the claims of an unsatisfied idealism 
and a deep inbred pessimism, is 
reflected in his music. He was born 

a century and a half ago. 


By NOEL GOODWIN 


human hand but, within those limits, it ex- 
plored all the resources of technique and gave 
expression to an unparalleled range of thoughts 
and feelings in proportions of an exquisite 
beauty. 

The composer, who was born just a hundred 
and fifty years ago this year and was already 
seventeen when Beethoven died, appeared as a 
harbinger of the Romantic movement. He put 
his innermost self into his music, but outwardly 
he gave little of his own personality. Chopin 
remained an enigma to those around him, and 
even an irritation to some who would genuinely 
have liked to understand him better. He hid 
behind a protective screen of excessive and fas- 
tidious courtesy—“ an oyster sprinkled with 





From: “ Liebe Meister Chopin,” by L. Korngold, Amalthea-Verlag, Zurich, |960 
A musical evening at Chopin’s rooms in Paris, where on his arrival he found “ a galaxy of young 


literary and artistic talent . . . 


sugar ”’ was the way Liszt’s mistress, the Com- 


tesse d’Agoult, described him. There was 
always a division between Chopin the man, 
wearing his mask of politeness and bland 
reserve, and Chopin the uninhibited poet of the 
piano, for which his physical weakness was no 
doubt much to blame. 

At the height of his fame in Paris, Chopin 
seemed the epitome of aristocratic charm—an 
elegantly dressed dandy just over five and a half 
feet tall, with long, fair hair, dreamy blue-grey 
eyes and a sensitive mouth. Most artists, then 
as now, affected carelessness in dress, so that 
the pianist’s impeccable taste in clothes and 
innate refinement of manners in the salons 
caused a sensation on its own account. His 


” 


Engraving after Devéria 


pianism added to the excitement: “ He is a 
poet in sound,” wrote Heinrich Heine in a con- 
temporary account, “ and nothing is quite like 
the delights he lavishes on us when he sits at the 
keyboard and improvises. At such times he is 
neither Pole, Frenchman nor German; he be- 
trays a far higher origin and seems to come from 
the land of Mozart, Raphael and Goethe; his 
true native shores seem to be the dreamland of 
poetry.” 

Yet once the moment Heine describes so 
lyrically had passed, the musician withdrew 
into his unapproachable self; and the mask of 
cool politeness veiled his personality. Beneath 
it simmered a perpetual battle of his spirit be- 
tween the feverish seekings of an unsatisfied 





imagination and the discouraged rejection of a 
hesitant will in relation to the world around 
him. Occasionally, this struggle broke through 
even Chopin’s self-control, producing moods of 
fury, intolerance and indeed coarseness that 
contrasted oddly with his public demeanour. 
It found expression also in passionate letters to 
intimate friends of his childhood, to whom he 
would declare that “ at the root of my being I 
am suffering an indefinable torment—full of 
presentiments, uneasiness, nightmares . . . a 
prey to the most intense homesickness . . . a 
frightful mixture of unhealthy sensations which 
attack me and leave me exhausted.” 

In modern medical jargon the dichotomy in 
Chopin’s nature would be explained by the 
ugly word schizophrenia. He was in truth two 
men inhabiting a single body, but those who 
look closely at his music will find that duality 
reflected there. Not in the earlier works, which 
are the spontaneous improvisations of an un- 
fettered creative instinct and suggest the un- 
clouded serenity of the composer’s portrait by 
Rubio. The complete Chopin, so far as we can 
reach back to him now, is illuminated through 
the later masterpieces, like the F minor Ballade 
and the Fantasia, with their controlled sadness 
and savage outbursts in sudden changes of 
mood. Here is the Chopin glimpsed in the 
daguerreotype made in the year of his death, 
his physical charm graven with the signs of his 
illness of body and embitterment of spirit. 

Throughout the short and increasingly pain- 
ful road by which the composer travelled from 
a village outside Warsaw to a grave in a Paris 
cemetery, his roots remained firmly grounded 
in his homeland. They determined the nature 
of his friendships as much as the character of his 
music, and the circumstances of his childhood 
shaped his complex personality. He was the son 
of Nicholas Chopin, a French peasant from 
Lorraine who emigrated to Poland at the age of 
sixteen, married a Polish wife and became a 
tutor in various noble families. Fryderyk 
Franciszek (or Frédéric Frangois) Chopin was 
born on February 22nd or March Ist, 1810— 
the date has not been established with certainty. 
He was the third of four children; the others 
were all girls and they, like the boy, were un- 
usually gifted and intelligent. 

Soon after his son’s birth, Chopin pére was 


appointed professor of French at the newly- 
founded Lyceum in Warsaw, and the family 
moved from the village of Zelazowa Wola to an 
apartment in the centre of the town. It brought 
them into close contact with the social and 
artistic life of Warsaw, from which the boy 
derived his superior code of manners, alter- 
nating with a keen sense of mischief among his 
childhood friends. His father, who was pleasant 
and easy-going, did little to check the tendency 
shown by his wife and three daughters to spoil 
his brilliant only son. Frederick became used 
to having his own way, so that later disappoint- 
ments affected him the more intensely. He also 
conceived a respect for the opposite sex that 
inhibited his relations with women, and after- 
wards led to his frustrated emotional adventures. 

From his earliest days the child showed an 
extraordinary sensitivity to music. His sense of 
hearing was evidently so acutely developed that 
his mother’s singing, his father’s flute-playing 
and his sisters’ pianistic efforts often reduced 
the boy to tears of rage. He knew instinctively 
that better sounds ought to be forthcoming 
and, long before he was six years old, Chopin 
had begun exploring the piano keyboard to find 
them. This spirit of improvisation persisted in 
all the music he later played and composed. 
Indeed, A. J. Hipkins, the first English pianist 
to play Chopin professionally, wrote after hear- 
ing him perform in England: “ Chopin never 
played his own compositions twice alike, but 
varied each according to the mood of the 
moment, charming us by its very waywardness.” 

Although the boy was given lessons in rudi- 
ments and theory, he was virtually a self-taught 
pianist. He devised his own method of per- 
forming, through a completely natural pre- 
disposition that banished the drudgery usually 
associated with acquiring technique. He 
quickly learned to write down his musical ideas, 
and his first Polonaise was published when he 
was seven. The following year he made his 
earliest public appearance at a charity concert, 
when legend has it that he believed the audience 
to be much more impressed with his velvet 
jacket and filled collar, “in the English 
manner,” than with his piano playing. Never- 
theless, before entering the Warsaw Conserva- 
toire at sixteen, Chopin’s rewards for youthful 
virtuosity included a diamond ring from Tsar 





Alexander I and an inscribed gold watch from 
the famous opera singer Angelica Catalani. 

In childhood and early adolescence, at least, 
Chopin’s life was as happy as it is possible to 
imagine. He had a flair for mimicry which he 
used to devastating effect, and was a natural 
leader in games with his playmates. His pub- 
lished letters show that several childish friend- 
ships lasted throughout his life, The closest of 
these friends, such as Titus Woyciechowski, 
became the confidants of Chopin’s deepest and 
most personal thoughts, but probably too much 
has been made by some writers of the excep- 
tionally effusive tone of his letters, when trans- 
lated from the flowery Slavonic idiom of the 
time into literal English of today. Although the 
pianist was effeminate by nature and inhibited 
by upbringing, suggestions that he was sexually 
abnormal are not supported either by his 
character or by his actions. 

Once removed from the protective shelter of 
his family, and forced into contact with the 
realities of a world of which he knew little and 
thought about less, the musician found himself 
desperately ill-equipped to come to terms with 
it. He fell deliriously in love for the first time 
at the age of nineteen with Constantia Glad- 
kowska, the daughter of a Warsaw civic official 
and an attractive singer. But Chopin could not 
bring himself to declare it, and expressed his 
feelings in the Romance of the E minor Piano 
Concerto, the three Nocturnes of Op. 9 and the 
Lento con gran espressione in C-sharp minor, as 
well as in letters to Titus and others. These 
letters began to show the fits of Byronic despair 
and melancholy that later often threatened to 
overwhelm him and, as soon as he began 
concert travels, his impulse was to withdraw 
more and more into himself, in a kind of psychic 
contraction of personality. 

Before he graduated from the Conservatoire, 
Chopin visited Berlin, Prague, Teplitz and 
Dresden, but his first major public acclaim 
came with the three Warsaw concerts he gave in 
1830, which were destined to be his last appear- 
ances in his homeland. The first two, in March, 
preceded by a few weeks the arrival of Tsar 
Nicholas of Russia, titular king of Poland under 
the terms of the Congress of Vienna, to open a 
session of the Polish Diet. National feeling 
against Russian sovereignty was rising in 


From: “ Liebe Meister Chopin ” 


FRANZ LISZT (1811-1886): Chopin’s eventual rift with 
Liszt is said to have been “‘ due to the advantage taken 
by the flamboyant Hungarian in entertaining a lady at 
Chopin’s apartment while the owner was away.” 
Engraving by Josef Kriehuber, 1840 





Warsaw, and the threatening language of the 
Tsar, combined with subsequent news of the 
July Revolution in Paris, fanned the flames of 
Polish nationalism. They burst into open and 
abortive revolt during the following winter, 
soon after Chopin had left Poland for the last 
time. 

To win fame as a pianist, Chopin knew that 
he must conquer Vienna. It was with this 
purpose in mind that he set out by stage-coach 
from Warsaw on November 2nd, 1830, in his 
twenty-first year. He was sped on his way, 
when the coach reached Wola, by the perform- 
ance of a cantata specially composed and con- 
ducted by Joseph Elsner, principal of the 
Conservatoire, who nursed a hope that his pupil 
would prove to be the great national composer 
for whom patriotic Polish artists were looking. 
Instead, the pianist met only a succession of dis- 
appointments and setbacks. Far from enabling 
him to repay financial sacrifices already made 
by his family on his behalf, his travels left him 
more than ever dependent on their generosity 
and plunged him into despair. Vienna ac- 
cepted his social graces but, in the matter of 
professional concert-giving, it left him to shift 
for himself and, when he did so, failed to 
succumb. 

Reports of the revolution at home made 
matters worse especially when it became ap- 
parent that the revolt was doomed to failure. 
Chopin could not bring himself to go back; he 
could not afford to stay where he was; he could 
not go on to Italy as he had planned, since there, 
too, revolution was raging. So, after much pro- 
crastination, he set out for Paris. While he was 
at Stuttgart, news of the fall of Warsaw reached 
him, and transformed the latent depression 
that threatened his spirit into a kind of an- 
guished nightmare. He confided his thoughts 
to a notebook in phrases that read like a mad- 
man’s delirium—an incoherent jumble of 
lamentations for his loved ones and curses on 
his own ineffectuality. “‘ What use is my exist- 
ence to anyone?” he wrote. “ There are no 
words for my misery.” 

In this suicidal frame of mind Chopin even- 
tually reached Paris during the early autumn 
of 1831, and immediately the city exerted its 
fascination over the heart and mind. For a 
while, the pianist was again at ease with himself. 
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His modest apartment overlooked an equally 
modest boulevard, the Boulevard Poissoniére; 
but for Chopin it was “ the most beautiful view 
in the world.” After the overthrow of Charles X 
and the last survivors of the ancien régime, Paris 
was enjoying its newly-won liberty. The tide of 
romanticism was in full flood, and the city 
seethed with changes in artistic and intellectual 
outlook as fundamental as those in politics. 

Here Chopin found a galaxy of young literary 
and artistic talent, quite unsuspected by him 
and unequalled in any other city. It was a 
variety of creative ability that in due course 
gave a new direction and impetus to the advance 
of European civilization. Here, among the 
writers, were Hugo, whose Hernani the year 
before presaged the whole future trend of 
literature and drama, Balzac, Dumas and 
Lamartine; Delacroix, Ingres and Delaroche 
were infusing a new spirit into the pictorial 
arts; while Berlioz was preparing to carry the 
standard of music into battle against the en- 
trenched fortresses of the Conservatoire and 
the academies, abetted by the thunderous 
broadsides of Franz Liszt. They welcomed the 
Polish visitor with spontaneous cordiality; and 
he, in his turn, rejoiced, if only temporarily, at 
the scene around him. 

A year later, Chopin was able to write light- 
heartedly to one of his Polish friends at home: 
“ IT have gone into the highest society. I sit with 
princes, ambassadors, ministers. I don’t know 
bow it happened; I made no effort yet it is very 
useful. You are supposed to be more gifted if 
you have been heard at the English or Austrian 
embassy. You play better if Princess Vaude- 
mont was your patron. The lady died a week 
ago. She did some good and hid many aris- 
tocrats during the first revolution. She lived 
surrounded by a multitude of little black and 
white dogs, canaries, parrots and a most amus- 
ing monkey which at evening receptions would 
bite other countesses. Though this is only my 
first year among the artists here I enjoy their 
friendship and respect. Even men of the 
highest reputation dedicate their compositions 
to me before I do so to them. . . . You think 
perhaps I am making a fortune? My carriage 
and white gloves cost more than I earn, but 
without them I should not be de bon ton.” 

To be “ of good taste ” was indeed the pre- 





requisite of success in fashionable Parisian 
society, and it soon became clear to Chopin 
that he would be more dependent on its favours 
than he had at first supposed. By physique, 
temperament or pianistic style, he was not fitted 
to be a concert virtuoso. One of his first public 
concerts in Paris, in the hall of the Conserva- 
toire, was not a success because his playing was 
lost in the huge hall, and the intimate appeal of 
his style to the finer sensibilities of his listeners 
could not win the kind of popularity that 
pianists like Liszt and Thalberg enjoyed. An 
introduction, however, to the Paris Rothschilds 
obtained his entrée to the salons, and the 
Rothschild influence was so great that failure 
was impossible for an artist whom they chose to 
patronize. 

Chopin’s conquest of the salons was rapid, 
and one result was a stream of invitations to 
give lessons to the daughters of noble families. 
He soon began to earn a sizeable income from 
teaching—five or six pupils a day at twenty 
francs a time, the money never actually being 
given to him but left discreetly on the chimney 
piece. As Chopin’s admirable English bio- 
grapher, Arthur Hedley, points out: “ It is no 
slight to Chopin to admit that social and snob- 


bish considerations played a large part in his 


enormous success as a teacher. It was some- 
thing of a novelty for the aristocracy to find a 
piano teacher who, besides being a superb 
virtuoso and composer, was also a gentleman 
who lent distinction to a salon and did not have 
to be admitted by the back door—the treatment 
commonly meted out to professional musicians, 
even of the standing of Rossini.” 

All the same, it was not simply his ability to 
divert aristocratic minds that earned for Chopin 
a place among the immortals: the music rather 
than the man ensured his prestige then as it does 
now. His fellow-artists, who were bringing the 
Romantic movement to birth, recognized im- 
mediately that in Chopin they had a musician 
who was instinctively shaping those new 
thoughts, and the means of expressing them, 
for which they, too, were searching. Much has 
been made of the influence that Parisian thought 
and art is supposed to have exercised over 
Chopin, but in fact it was the other way round. 
Chopin’s creative personality was already com- 
plete before he set foot in Paris. 


From: “ Chopin,” by A. Hedley, Dent, 1953 


CHOPIN, from a daguerreotype of 1849, taken shortly 
before his death: “‘ graven with the signs of his illness of 
body and embitterment of spirit ”’ 


What he had done was to root himself deeply 
in the musical soil of his native country, infuse 
a new spirit and imagination into its products 
like the popular dance-forms of Polonaise and 
Mazurka, and from them to cultivate, with the 
novelty of his technique, an entirely fresh and 
expanded literature of the piano. His style 
derived from the eighteenth-century classicism 
of Mozart through the galanterie of Hummel, 
who had been a Mozart pupil, and an earnest 
study of Bach. But the creative thoughts, and 
the manner of decorating them in free-flowing 
harmony and keyboard ornamentatiun, were 
entirely Chopin’s own. 

By the time he reached Paris, he had already 
written down and published a considerable 
number of works. Most were the early Polo- 
naises and Mazurkas—the first kind derived 
from a sophisticated dance of the Polish nobility 
and the second from a naive peasant dance. 
Others were works intended for virtuoso con- 
certs: the two Piano Concertos, some glittering 








Fantasias on Polish tunes and the Variations on 
La a darem from Mozart’s Don Giovanni, 
which earned from Schumann on its publication 
in Germany the famous critical accolade, 
“ Hats off, gentlemen; a genius!” Apart from 
these relatively conventional forms, Chopin 
had also given expression to some of his deeper 
thoughts in the lyrical, elegiac pieces he called 
Nocturnes, after the name given to slighter 
pieces of the same type by John Field, an Irish 
composer then living in Russia; he had invested 
the Waltz with richer imaginative content, and 
had begun to demonstrate his new conception 
of keyboard technique in the first set of Studies. 

After only a short stay in the French capital, 
the pianist was sufficiently sure of himself and 
of his purpose to decline lessons from Frederick 
Kalkbrenner, doyen of Paris pianists, whom he 
at first approached with the idea of studying 
technique. For some time they remained on 
cordial terms but, as with most others in the 
circles where the Polish exile moved, cordiality 
never ripened into friendship. All too soon the 
psychological barriers around his personality 
reappeared, except in the case of one or two 
isolated persons and the group of Polish emigrés 
with whom he instinctively felt at home. 
Among Frenchmen, Chopin achieved a real 


friendship only with Delacroix and the ’cellist 


Franchomme. It was a common interest in 
dress—that “serious consideration of the 
frivolous,” as Baudelaire puts it—which, as 
much as anything, drew Chopin and Delacroix 
together, but they also shared a distrust of 
libertarian doctrines. 

Indeed, it was another manifestation of 
Chopin’s divided nature that, whereas his 
musical aspirations were imbued with far- 
reaching originality, the man himself was un- 
sympathetic to innovations in other forms of 
thought and action. His upbringing had in- 
stilled into him a respect for strict conventions, 
which he applied also to moral obligations. 
There is reason to believe, for example, that his 
rift with Liszt, who for several years stood high 
among Chopin’s musical friends, was due to the 
advantage taken by the flamboyant Hungarian 
in entertaining a lady at Chopin’s apartment 
while the owner was away. Such an outlook 
was in one sense a tribute to the musician’s out- 
ward strength of character, but it served only 


to make his eventual fall, when it came, the 
more complete. 

His relations with the opposite sex had been 
circumscribed from infancy by the attitude of 
his mother and sisters, whom he idolized. In 
adolescence he deliberately kept his love for 
Constantia Gladkowska at a distance, and he 
did not bring himself to propose marriage until 
he was twenty-five. His offer was accepted by 
Maria Wodzitiska, an old childhood friend and 
daughter of a titled Polish family whom he met 
again on a visit to Carlsbad, but his hopes were 
frustrated by her family. Whether he was 
rejected for snobbish reasons, or because his 
health was already suspect, is not certain. In 
Paris he enjoyed the company of beautiful 
women like the Countess Delphine Potocka and 
Princess Marcelline Czartoryska both socially 
and as his pupils, but there is no evidence to 
suggest that his narrow code of moral conduct 
was affected by any of them. 

Chopin’s alleged romances have been the 
subject of more misrepresentation and in- 
accurate speculation than any other aspect of 
his life. The process began as early as 1886 
with a highly-coloured novelette, called The 
Three Romances of Frederick Chopin, by Count 
Wodzitiski, a relation of the Maria Wodziriska 
just mentioned; it continued with the publica- 
tion in 1907 of a spurious Chopin’s Diary in 
America, and was supplemented during recent 
years by suggestions of a “ revealing corre- 
spondence ” between the pianist and Countess 
Potocka that would show Chopin as a violent 
and uninhibited lover. The original papers, if 
they existed, were conveniently lost during the 
last war; competent specialists have proved that 
alleged transcripts of them were fabrications, 
and the person responsible for their appearance 
committed suicide in 1949 when pressed to 
produce evidence. 

From what has been related of Chopin’s 
character in the present study, from his declared 
revulsion to what he called “ the gross material- 
ities of the flesh,” it would seem that the 
musician felt himself morally obliged to repress 
such natural urges. This would be in keeping 
with his melancholy, his morose introspection 
and violent outbursts of temper, and would 
account in some measure for his extravagant 
and unexpected eight years’ liaison with the 





novelist George Sand. Their association altered 
the whole course of Chopin’s life, quite possibly 
hastened his death, caused him considerable 
misery, but also brought him long-sought 
genuine love that enriched his spirit and gave a 
deeper poetry to his music. 

Sand, legally separated from the dull hus- 
band to whom she was married at eighteen, 
passionately embraced the ideal of total personal 
freedom in love as in all other matters. She 
loved whom she chose with a voracious appetite. 
Yet surely she deserves praise for having 
recognized that only a woman of her aggressive 
nature could break down Chopin’s icy reserve, 
fill the lacuna in his personality and bring him 
some of the comfort for which his body and 
spirit yearned. 

The story of their strange but rewarding 
union has been told often enough in biographies 
of the composer, and is illuminated from Sand’s 
point of view not so much in her own Histotre 
de ma vie as in the more dispassionate account 
given by André Maurois in Lélia: The Life of 
George Sand. Having fled to Majorca in the 
autumn of 1838, when Chopin was twenty- 
eight and Sand six years older, the pair lived to- 
gether until three years before the composer’s 
death—after their return to France either at the 
novelist’s country home at Nohant or in Paris. 
Their separation was eventually brought about 
as a result of stupid but irreparable dissensions 
over Sand’s rebellious son and daughter, the 
children of her legitimate marriage. 

Chopin’s declining health was seriously 
affected by the disastrous winter spent with 
Sand in Majorca. In the hard, dry glare of a 
Majorcan summer, it is not easy to imagine the 
biting wind and torrential rain encountered by 
the runaways for a large part of their stay, but 
its effect on Chopin’s already weak lungs was 
grim. Two years later, a note of his weight 
registers ninety-seven pounds, or just under 
seven stone. Sand, however, nursed him 
devotedly, cooking his food herself, and con- 
tinued after their return home to protect him 
from material worries, provide him with a sense 
of physical security and display an earnest care 
for his wellbeing. 

In such circumstances Chopin’s genius 
flourished during his final phase as a composer. 
He completed the set of Preludes commissioned 


GEORGE SAND (1804-1876): “‘ their association altered 

the whole course of Chopin’s life . . . caused him con- 

siderable misery, but also brought him a long-sought 

genuine love . . .”’ Water-colour of 1830 in the 
Musée Carnavalet 


by the Paris piano-maker, Camille Pleyel, which 
he had begun in Majorca; he renewed his study 
of academic musical treatises, and broadened 
his style to encompass the wider-ranging scope 
and depth of expression in the Ballades, the last 
Impromptus, Nocturnes and Mazurkas, and 
especially the B-flat minor Scherzo, the F minor 
Fantasia and the B minor Sonata. Here is still 
found the same improvisatory spirit, the capri- 
cious charm of irregular phrase-lengths, the 
sudden dynamic contrasts of mood, but they 
are now richer in imagination and rendered 
more subtle by a maturer skill and grasp of 
technique. It is these works that influenced the 
mainstream of musical development from Liszt 
to Wagner and beyond. 





During most of this period Chopin scarcely 
appeared in public as a pianist, and cut himself 
off more than ever from his acquaintances. 
Except when he was teaching his pupils, once 
he had broken with Sand he sought solace in 
solitude. But among his pupils was a Scots- 
woman, Jane Stirling, and, after the overthrow 
of Louis Philippe in the 1848 revolt, Chopin 
yielded to her persuasion to come to Britain. 
He bad visited London once before, in 1837, 
but practically incognito. This time he came 
in his own right, to be féted by English society 
and to be cheered at concerts in London, Man- 
chester and Edinburgh. Under the patronage 
of the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, he 
played to Queen Victoria and Prince Albert at 
Stafford House. He was regally, if somewhat 
boringly, entertained in Scotland, and wrote in 
a letter home one of the most cutting epitaphs 
ever penned on the pianistic talent of this 
country: “ They all look at their hands, and 
play the wrong notes with great feeling.” 

For much of the summer in Britain he was 
dangerously ill, frequently fighting for breath 
and spitting blood, and he dreaded the prospect 
of winter. A rumour that he would marry Jane 
Stirling hastened his return to Paris. He left 
“* this hellish London,” as he noted in his diary, 
a week after the last public concert of his life. 
It took place at Guildhall on November 16th, 
1848, and was given in aid of Polish refugees. 
Chopin’s career was finished, and the remain- 
ing eleven months left to him were no more than 
a losing struggle against consumption and 





poverty. Jane Stirling, who was probably in 
love with him, sent twenty-five thousand francs 
to help his last weeks and, on October 17th, 
1849, he died at his apartment in the Place 
Vendéme, watched over by his sister Louise, 
Princess Czartoryska and Solange Clésinger, 
Sand’s daughter. His body was buried in the 
Paris cemetery of Pére-Lachaise, and his heart 
was taken to Poland, to be preserved in the 
church of the Holy Cross in Warsaw. 

Chopin left behind a confused web of gossip 
and hearsay which has bedevilled his character 
ever since, a legendary reputation as a pianist 
despite the fact that he gave only about thirty 
public concerts during the whole course of his 
life, and a library of music for the piano that has 
enshrined his name in popular affection. His 
music survives even the attentions of those mis- 
guided performers who so frequently distort it 
by excessive bravura or cheap sentimentality. 
Today the merits of his works signify less than 
the manner of their interpretation, but it takes 
a poet of words like André Gide to describe the 
ideal aim of a poet in sound: “ Everything 
should sound completely homogeneous, so that 
the melody remains enveloped in the friendly 
atmosphere created by the other voices which 
evoke, as it were, a constantly pulsating yet 
immaterial landscape.” At such moments, 


although he is in the midst of a crowd, the lis- 
tener will find himself alone with Chopin, and 
can establish that self-identification of spirit 
with the composer which is the secret of his 
music’s boundless radiance. 





From: “ How Chopin Played,” by Edith J. Hipkins, Dent, 1937 


Chopin’s hand: a marble in the National Museum, Budapest. 


** Long before he was 


six years old, Chopin had begun exploring the piano keyboard . . .” 











The 
Rebellion 
of 


Boudicca 


In the year A.D. 60, Boudicca, 
** @ woman of the royal house” 
of the Iceni—now popularly 
renowned as Queen Boadicea 
—led a fierce British revolt 
against the Roman occupa- 
tion during which Londinium 
was reduced to ashes. 


By D. R. DUDLEY 


Bronze head, thought to be that of the 

EMPEROR CLAUDIUS (A.D. 41-54), recovered 

from the River Alde: part of the loot of some 

public building taken in the sack of Roman 
Colchester 


From: “Roman Colchester,” by M. R. Hull, Society of Antiquaries of yndon, 1958 


light on the great rebellion that so nearly 

cost Rome the province of Britain less 
than twenty years after the Claudian conquest. 
Most of it has been due to archzology, but not 
all. Closer scrutiny of the narrative of Tacitus 
and Dio Cassius has shown that we must revise 
both the date of the rebellion and the name of 
its leader. Boudicca has been accepted, by 
scholars at least; the traditional Boadicea be- 
longs to nothing more venerable than an error 
in the first printed edition of Tacitus. The 
traditional date, A.D. 61, derives from Tacitus 
himself; but Professor Syme has recently shown 
that there is confusion in the annalistic account, 
and that the real date is 60. 


Tis LAST FEW YEARS HAVE THROWN NEW 


The roots of the rebellion go back to the 
settlement of affairs in Britain after the Claudian 
invasion. This had been directed at the regnum 
Britanniae, the powerful Belgic state built up in 
the south-east under Cunobelinus. Roman 
intervention in Britain was welcome to neigh- 
bouring tribes who had for two generations 
feared Belgic power. Among these were the 
Iceni of Norfolk and north-west Suffolk; and 
their ruler went to Camulodunum to submit to 
Claudius and receive the status of a client-king. 
This king may have been Boudicca’s husband 
Prasutagas or an earlier ruler. The latter is 
rather more likely; for there are no coins of 
Prasutagas, which suggests that he did not rule 
before 43. Whoever it was, he had accepted a 
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Model of the Temple of Claudius at Colchester, which has been compared to the Temple and Altar of 


Caesar in the Forum Romanum. 
stege. 


status that was always precarious and iiable to 
be revoked by Rome. But its disadvantages lay 
in the future. In the years immediately after 43, 
the Iceni must have seen cause to congratulate 
themselves, as their neighbours were brought 
firmly under Roman organization and the 
province extended to the Severn and the Trent. 

Archeology has given our knowledge of the 
Iceni a somewhat sharper focus. On the south- 
west, the limit of their territory would seem to 
be the tongue of firm land, between the forest 
and the fen, in which Cambridge lies. The hill- 
fort of Vandlebury on the Gogs presumably 
belonged to them; but excavation has shown 
that the Devil’s Dyke, which would fit so well 
into this historical context, belongs to a later 
date. We do not know the seat of their royal 
house. Venta Icenorum (Caistor-by-Norwich), 
seems to be of Flavian foundation. Remains of 
the immediate pre-Roman period hint at two 
main areas of settlement. One is in north-west 
Norfolk round Hunstantun, where the magni- 
ficent objects found at Snettisham in 1950 imply 
the existence of a rich community. The other is 
in the Thetford and Lakenheath area, the most 
likely point of contact with Belgic and later with 
Roman culture; for they were cut off by the 











The only strong point during the British attack, it stood a two-day 
Among its defenders, “‘ those who died were the lucky ones” 


Fens on the west, and the state of affairs on 
their south-eastern border around the river 
Deben is uncertain. 

Soon after 47, this picture began to change 
for the worse. The growing power of Caratacus 
in Wales made the Fosse frontier inadequate. 
Before getting to closer grips with him, Ostorius 
Scapula, the second Roman governor of Britain, 
felt it necessary to secure his rear by building a 
chain of forts in the gap between the Severn and 
Trent, and by disarming the eastern tribes, 
including the Iceni. The chief elements of the 
situation were to be repeated, on a larger scale, 
thirteen years later. Military operations in 
Wales, disaffection among the Iceni and their 
neighbours, led to an armed rising. It was 
suppressed by a single sharp engagement, 
fought with Roman auxiliary troops, at a place 
where, to judge from Tacitus (Annals XII. 31), 
British earthworks played a part in the battle. 
We can no longer follow Ridgeway and Cony- 
beare in trying to identify it with one of the 
existing Cambridgeshire dykes. Indeed, from 
what Tacitus says, it does not look as though the 
battle was fought on Icenian soil. What is 
strange is to find the client-kingship continued 
after such disloyalty. It has been conjectured 


that, at this point, Prasutagas was put in as a 
Roman nominee. This may be so; or the 
rebellion may have been due to an anti-Roman 
faction among the Iceni that got out of his 
control. Factions were endemic in the tribal 
politics of Britain and Gaul; and only a strong 
ruler could keep them in hand. The history of 
the Brigantes during Cartimandua’s reign is a 
good example of how pro- and anti-Roman 
parties developed among the peoples on the 
fringe of the Roman province. At any rate, 
the Iceni retained a shadow of independence 
from 47 to 60, a period, for them, of consider- 
able prosperity. 

Their neighbours, the Trinovantes of Suffolk 
and Essex, were less fortunate. The new colonia, 
founded in 49 at Camulodunum, superseding 
the old capital of Cunobelinus, was planned on 
a lavish scale, an example to Britain of that 
urban life which Rome introduced to all the 
western provinces. Here, as a focus for Roman- 
ization and provincial loyalties, rose the great 
Temple and Altar of Claudius, whose design 
Professor Richmond has compared to the 
Temple and Altar of Caesar in the Forum 
Romanum. To serve as a priest in this cult was, 
for the Romanized British aristocrat, a high— 
and expensive—honour. The colonia also had a 
senate-house, a theatre, and no doubt the other 
amenities of a Roman city. But it had no 
defences, as later events were to show. For the 
veterans, who formed the main element in its 
population, represented a less amiable side of 
Roman imperialism. Their grants of land, taken 
from the confiscated estates of the royal house, 
do not seem to have been allotted on any regular 
system of centuriation, but by a kind of private 
enterprise. “‘ They kept driving the Britons 
off their land,” says Tacitus, “ calling them 
prisoners and slaves ”*—which indeed, accord- 
ing to Roman law, they were. It was settler 
politics at its worst; and, in a few years, it had 
roused the Trinovantes to such a pitch of fury 
that they were avid for the first opportunity of 
revenge. 

In the province as a whole, Roman rule had 
taken on a harsher aspect. The trying cam- 
paigns in Wales had led to the capture of Cara- 
tacus; but the Silures were still unsubdued; 
exaggerated hopes of mineral wealth in Britain 
had been revealed as baseless; and the province 


appeared likely to give more trouble than it was 
worth. In the first years of Nero’s reign, the 
possibility of abandoning it seems to have been 
seriously considered. The decision went the 
other way—for a vigorous forward policy that 
would complete the conquest of Wales. Q. 
Veranius was appointed to carry it through, but 
died before he could put his plans into action. 
He was succeeded by Suetonius Paulinus, an 
expert in mountain warfare, who had shown his 
quality in a remarkable campaign against the 
people of the Atlas Mountains in Mauretania. 
Military pressure was now applied, accom- 
panied by a harsher financial administration. 
Britain was costing more to defend; and the 
authorities felt that it would not be unreasonable 
to ask the provincials to take their share. It is 
probable, although we lack direct evidence, that 
the provincial system of taxation was over- 
hauled, and that Catus Decianus, who plays the 
villain’s part in the tragedy of the Boudicca 
rebellion, may well have been specially sent out 
as procurator to administer it. Under the 
Augustan system, the procurator, or chief 
finance officer, was virtually independent of the 
governor; and, while Suetonius made ready for 
the invasion of Wales, Catus Decianus looked 
after his own business, legitimate and illegi- 
timate. Tacitus lists a series of abuses that show 
the worst side of the Roman administration, 
and pushed the British taxpayers—a patient 
body of men, as he notes—over the edge of 
despair. For the tax-collector’s hand was not 
the only one reaching for their windpipe. Private 
moneylenders had been active in the province 
ever since the Claudian conquest, and had 
financed the native aristocracy in the hire- 
purchase of Roman amenities. Dio says that 
the philosopher-millionaire and imperial minis- 
ter, Seneca, was among them; but Syme has 
demonstrated that there are grounds for doubt- 
ing this. Whoever they were, the money- 
lenders saw the red light and called in their 
loans. Faced simultaneously with tax demands, 
tax swindles, and the repayment of private loans, 
many of the tribal chieftains were ripe for 
rebellion. Events in East Anglia and in North 
Wales gave them their chance. 

Prasutagas, “‘ famed for his long prosperity,” 
died in 59, leaving a widow and two young 
daughters. By leaving half his estates to Nero, 
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resemblance to the massive vehicle represented in the famous sculptural group of “‘ Boadicea and her 
Daughters” at the northern entrance of Westminster Bridge, opposite the Houses of Parliament 


he had hoped to avoid further confiscations and 
to secure that his kingdom would remain out- 
side the province. But he had chosen a bad 
moment to die. The wealth of the kingdom 
could be used to buttress the provincial 
revenues, and to line the pockets of Catus 
Decianus and his staff. So it was decided to in- 
corporate it in the Roman province; and, early 
in the year 60, Decianus, with a band of tax- 
collectors and a military escort, set out to com- 
plete the formalities. What followed—the 
lashing of Boudicca and the rape of the young 
princesses—has stirred patriotic rage in many a 
schoolboy’s heart. But, granted that Decianus 
was a crook, and that the centurions were 
ruffians if they got out of hand, there must have 
been resistance to provoke them to such 
behaviour. And such resistance must have 
derived from Boudicca herself. Her formidable 
personality stands out clearly in the description 
of Dio—that of a Celtic heroine, a Maev of 
Connaught or a Graine o’Maile, a thousand 
years later. We know oddly little about her— 
not even her standing among the Iceni. It has 


been suggested that she was the Queen-regnant, 
and that Prasutagas became her consort as a 
Roman nominee; but she may not have been of 
Icenian origin. Tacitus’ phrase, “a woman of 
the royal house,” seems carefully chosen to sug- 
gest that, in the Roman view, she had no claim 
to the succession after her husband’s death. 
However that may be, the injuries she had 
suffered at Roman hands left her burning for 
revenge; and her countrymen and their neigh- 
bours saw in her the leader for a concerted 
attempt to rid themselves for ever of Roman 
rule. The occasion was the campaign of 
Suetonius in North Wales. 

Suetonius’ appreciation of the situation in 
Wales was not that of his predecessor. Veranius’ 
strategy was to defeat the Silures first: Sue- 
tonius felt that the real trouble lay in the north- 
west, the land of the Ordovices and the 
populous island of Mona, headquarters of the 
Druidic cult. Eighteenth-century antiquarian- 
ism, and much later bogus mysticism, have 
given the name of Druidism an aura of absurdity. 
But to the Roman administration in Gaul and 





Britain that powerful priesthood, the driving 
force of pan-Celtic nationalism, was a grim 
reality for a hundred years. The Druids had 
been behind both the rising of Vercingetorix 
against Caesar and the rebellion of Florus and 
Sacrovir in A.D. 21. Augustus had forbidden the 
cult to Roman citizens; Tiberius had driven 
Druid priests out of Gaul; Claudius attempted 
to stamp out the cult in that province. In 
Britain, its réle was the same, its influence even 
stronger. The power of the Anglesey Druids is 
dramatically attested by the famous hoard from 
Llyn Cerrig Bach, now in the National Museum 
of Wales. Their influence reached every British 
state within and without the Roman province, 
linking together anti-Roman parties, fanning 
discontent and sedition. The Silures could wait 
their turn; this was the power Suetonius meant 
to crush in its stronghold beyond the moun- 
tains of Eryri. 

As an invader of North Wales, Suetonius 
ranks with Edward I; his attack on Anglesey 
was completely successful. But the governor of 
Britain needed to be more than a good general. 
He had failed disastrously to keep his finger on 
the pulse of the province; so that, when the 
great rebellion broke out, all his forces were 
pointed the wrong way. For the Britons had 
used his absence, first for secret conferences, 
then for plans for a general rising, finally for a 
great hosting, which must have been held on 
Icenian territory. Here Boudicca was elected 
war-leader of the confederate forces. Vercinge- 
torix had held such a post in Gaul, Arminius in 
Germany, Cassivellaunus and Caratacus in 
Britain. How many British states were involved 
we do not know. Tacitus says that “ they all 
took up arms,” but the peoples of Kent and 
Sussex at least do not seem to have been 
involved. To the Iceni and Trinovantes, how- 
ever, we may add the Coritani of the east mid- 
lands and perhaps the Cornovii on their west, 
with partisans from the Catuvellauni and even 
from the Brigantes. And, in every British tribe, 
there would be those who would watch and 
wait, ready to join the rebellion if it made head- 
way. The British strategy was to strike first at 
the three Romanized cities in the south-east. 
At Colchester, the hated veterans and the 
Temple of Claudius could be destroyed. 
London was the great trading-centre, already 


the largest city of the province. At Verulamium 
(St. Albans), the inhabitants of a Roman 
municipium could be shown what happened to 
British devotees of Romanization. Then Roman 
forts would be overrun, and granaries captured ; 
finally, the field army, deprived of supplies, 
would be brought to bay and overwhelmed. 
The Roman forces were off balance to meet 
such a threat. The nearest large concentration 
was at Lincoln, where the Ninth Legion under 
Petilius Cerealis kept watch on the Brigantes. 
The Second Legion, under the command of its 
Camp Prefect Poenius Postumus, was at 
Gloucester to guard the lower Severn against 
the Silures. There would be holding detach- 
ments at points along the Fosse Way, such as 
Margidunum. With Suetonius in North Wales 
were the Fourteenth Legion, detachments from 
the Twentieth and perhaps other legions, and a 
large force of auxiliaries, including cavalry 
units. In the area directly threatened there were 
only the veterans at Colchester, a handful of 
troops in London, and the garrison forts fring- 
ing Icenian territory, about which little is 
known, but with which Ixworth, Great Chester- 
ton, and Water Newton may be connected. 
The first phases of the British plan went 
through brilliantly. At Colchester, the fifth 
column inside the city softened up resistance, 
now staging horrifying portents of disaster, now 
offering reassurance when plans for evacuation 
were discussed. The attack caught the city un- 
prepared, and it was swamped. The only strong 
point was the Temple of Claudius, which stood 
a two-day siege. Those who died were the 
lucky ones. Archaeology has found several 
traces of the Colchester disaster. On the 
Sheepen site there is “ evidence of the manu- 
facture of new and the repair of old weapons, 
extemporized in great haste . . .” a mark of 
desperate re-arming by the defenders. The 
bronze head of Claudius, found in the River 
Alde in 1908, is part of the loot of some public 
building, though it can hardly be (as was once 
thought) the head of the cult statue in the 
Temple. Finally, the podium of the Temple is 
still to be seen in the vaults of Colchester Castle, 
a reminder of the savage scenes it witnessed. 
A second British success was the smashing of 
the relief force organized from Lincoln under 
Petilius Cerealis. Somewhere on the Fen 
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north-west Suffolk; and their ruler went to Camulodunum, the modern Colchester, to receive the status 
of a client-king 


margins, perhaps near Durobrivae (Water 
Newton), it was met by a British force, its in- 
fantry annihilated, and the cavalry compelled 
to return to their base. Attempts to link des- 
truction at Margidunum with these operations 
are not very convincing. 

Suetonius probably knew of the gathering of 
the British tribes, and must have relied on the 
Lincoln force to keep matters under control. 
Now, if anything was to be salvaged, he must 
move himself. Leaving the infantry to follow, 
he pushed ahead with the cavalry, no doubt 
ordering Poenius Postumus to join him with the 
troops from Gloucester at a rendezvous on 
Watling Street, probably Wall or High Cross. 
This would provide him with a balanced force 
with which to defend London and St. Albans, 
until the troops from North Wales could be 
brought up. But the situation was worse than 
he thought. Either because of pressure from 
the Silures, or because his nerve failed him, 
Poenius Postumus refused to move out of 
Gloucester. The defection of Poenius and the 
Second Legion meant that there was now no 
real hope for London. Yet it wos unthinkable 
to let it go without further effort. So Suetonius 
pressed on “with wonderful perseverance 
through the midst of the enemy to London.” 
Agricola was on Suetonius’ staff as a young 
official; and it was perhaps from him that 
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Tacitus heard the details of that arduous march. 
It was a hopeless position that he found await- 
ing him. No reinforcements had reached the 
city, either from the Continent, or the friendly 
Regni, or any other source. No defences had 
been improvised. A few had managed to slip 
away to the Continent, among them Catus 
Decianus, who had made a personal appraisal. 

Suetonius now faced an agonizing decision. 
His cavalry force could not defend an open city 
in the face of the main body of the enemy. It 
was too late to organize general evacuation. All 
he could do was to fall back on the advancing 
infantry, allowing a few refugees who could 
keep up with him to join his column. First 
London and then St. Albans were left to their 
fate, and their fate was terrible. London went 
up in flames, and the fire has left its traces over 
the whole area between Gracechurch Street and 
the Walbrook. “ The most striking feature is 
the burnt layer which occurs from ten to thir- 
teen feet below modern ground level. .. . 
Clearly an extensive fire early in the Roman 
occupation swept over this area and reduced 
the clay and timber houses to a red dust.” 
(Royal Commission on Historical Monuments 
—Roman London.) As for the inhabitants, 
their lot, in Tacitus’ grim words, was “slaughter, 
the gibbet, fire, and the cross.” Dio describes 
worse atrocities—of a Mau Mau-like bestiality 








—inflicted on women in the “grove of 
Andraste.” Such crimes may have had a 
ritualistic purpose, a counter to the destruction 
of the sacred grove of Mona—though perhaps, 
in the twentieth century, there is no need to 
rationalize a lapse into primitive savagery. 

All these events were crowded into no more 
than two midsummer weeks. A pause followed. 
Suetonius had time to fall back along Watling 
Street, concentrate his forces, and prepare for 
the final battle. Boudicca had to round up an 
army drunk on victory and plunder, and lead it 
north. Somewhere along Watling Street, be- 
tween St. Albans and High Cross, the decisive 
battle was fought. It was on ground of Sue- 
tonius’ choosing—we do not know exactly 
where; but there are likely sites north of Tow- 
cester, and also just south of Rugby. Tacitus 
makes a fine set-piece of the battle; and it should 
be read in his narrative. It was a classic example 
of engagements in which a small disciplined force 
—Suetonius had about 10,000 men—utterly 
defeats a much larger, but ill-equipped and 
over-confident, enemy. There was a huge 
slaughter of Britons; and Boudicca, though she 
escaped from the battle, died, or took poison, 
shortly afterwards. Suetonius’ fortitude had 


saved the province for Rome. But, to a Roman 
of his stamp, victory was not enough. Ostorius 
Scapula, defeated in battle by the Silures, had 
sworn to exterminate the whole tribe. For the 
rebellious provincials, Suetonius would have no 


mercy. Knowing this, many of the Britons 
remained in arms, though Boudicca was dead 
and they had no hope of success. Poenius 
Postumus, too, knew his temper and fell on his 
sword: there was no future for him. Reinforce- 
ments were sent from Germany—2,000 legion- 
aires to bring the Ninth up to strength, and 
eight cavalry squadrons. It looked as though a 
new and terrible phase was about to open, when 
the intervention of the central government 
caused a turn in events. Julius Classicianus was 
sent out as procurator to succeed Catus 
Decianus. He was a man of strong mind and 
independent judgment, who found little to 
admire in the policy of Suetonius. He pressed 
for a commission of enquiry; and Nero sent 
Polyclitus, one of his most trusted freedmen, to 
investigate on the spot. Tacitus disparages 
Classicianus and Polyclitus alike: as a senator, 


Tombstone of M. FAVONIUS FACILIS, centurion of the 
Twentieth Legion, a typical Roman soldier stationed in 
Britain 








he disliked procurators and loathed freedmen. 
But the commission found against Suetonius, 
who was recalled to Rome as soon as a pretext 
offered, and, it seems, awarded no honours for 
his service in Britain. His successor, Petronius 
Turpilianus, had orders to pursue a milder 
policy; and he settled the aftermath of the 
rebellion. Tacitus dismisses this work of paci- 
fication in two words “ compositis prioribus.””* 
Not that the Iceni escaped punishment: that 
could hardly be. Their territory was ravaged; 
and some of its population may have been 
drafted to work on the construction of the Car 
Dyke, the great waterway by which the Romans 
drained the Fens, if indeed it belongs to this 
period. But certainly their territory never 
recovered any high level of prosperity; its 
capital Venta is a poor place compared with 
those of neighbouring states. Yet, in the 
province as a whole, a new and more liberal 
policy was followed, as though, on the Roman 
side, the lessons of the great rebellion had been 
taken to heart. When, after the distractions of 
the year 69, it was again possible to adopt a 
forward policy in Britain, it was under men who 
realized, in Tacitus’ phrase, that “‘little is gained 
by arms, if injustice follows.” The chapters in 
which Tacitus describes the humane and en- 
lightened policy of Agricola are well known. 
There is no reason to think it was confined to his 
governorship. We hear of no more rebellions 
1“ When the earlier troubles had been settled.” 





Gold torc from the Snettisham treasure: a specimen 
of the magnificently ornate jewellery produced by 
Celtic goldsmiths 


among the civilized tribes of Britain. When, at 
the end of the third century, there is a short- 
lived “ British Empire” under Carausius, its 
end was hailed with relief. In the falling night 
of the fifth century, the “Groans of the 
Britons ” were directed at Rome for abandoning 
them. 

If, then, one may fairly say that the rebellion 
of Boudicca was followed by a new and hap- 
pier chapter for Roman Britain, much of the 
credit must go to Classicianus. It is thus a par- 
ticularly happy chance that we have his tomb- 
stone in the British Museum. Found on Tower 
Hill in two pieces (in 1852 and 1935) it reads :— 

DIS MANIBUS 
C. IVLI, FAB. ALPINI. CLASSICIANI 
. PROC. PROVINC. BRITANN. 

IVLIA INDI. FILIA PACATA INFELIX UXOR 
“to the memory of Gaius Julius Alpinus Clas- 
sicianus . . . of the Fabian tribe, set up by Julia 
Pacata, daughter of Indus, his sorrowing wife.” 
She is no less interesting than her husband, as 
Professor Birley has pointed out. Indus was a 
pro-Roman aristocrat of the Treveri in Gaul; 
when they were concerned in a rebellion in 
A.D. 21, he secured a just peace. Julia Pacata 
was probably born that year; and her name 
means “ the child of peace.” Forty years later, 
did this lady, who could see both the Roman 
and the Celtic side, influence her husband to do 
what her father had done? If so, she is the real 
heroine of the rebellion of Boudicca. 
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The Battle of Jutland: PART II 


By courtesy of the Imperial War Museum 


Beatty’s battlecruiser Lion, hit on “ Q” turret during the action of May 31st, 1916; ahead, 
destroyers working to attack 


The second phase of the Battle of Futland was dominated by fFellicoe’s resolve to 
renew the action and Scheer’s determined and 
successful efforts to escape. 


By CAPTAIN GEOFFREY BENNETT, D.S.C., R.N. 


Scheer’s battlefleet at 1823 on May 3Ist, 

1916. Hurriedly the Germans turned to the 
west to escape from the trap into which they had 
fallen; by 1845 they were out of range, but they 
were far from safe; the Grand Fleet had 
deployed on a course that was taking it between 
the High Seas Fleet and its base. Unfor- 
tunately, Jellicoe did not immediately realize 
that Scheer had altered away; not until 1855 


Jen BATTLESHIPS OPENED FIRE on 


did he turn the British battlefleet south in 
pursuit. Moreover, only one of his four light 
cruiser squadrons performed their prime duty; 
only Goodenough in the Southampton pressed 
on to sight Scheer again and, at 1904, to signal 
that the German battlefleet had turned back to 
east-south-east, when Jellicoe knew that, if he 
held his course, he must again cross the 
enemy’s T. 

In thus risking a second encounter with the 





greatly superior Grand Fleet, Scheer claimed 
that he intended to attack the centre of Jellicoe’s 
line, hoping to disorganize it and so to facilitate 
his own escape. But a more reasonable explana- 
tion is that, being as poorly served with in- 
formation by his cruisers as was Jellicoe, he 
supposed that he would pass astern of the 
Grand Fleet, thereby getting to the east of it 
before nightfall. 

In the event, three things happened. The 
Weisbaden came under fire from Jellicoe’s 
battleships; battered into a wreck, she was to 
sink during the night, but not before she had 
fired a torpedo that struck the Marlborough, 
reducing her speed to sixteen knots. Next to 
be engaged was the limping Liitzow, from which 
Hipper had transferred to a torpedoboat in 
order to regain his squadron; after this on- 
slaught, she also sank during the night. And, 
at 1910, both the First Scouting Group and the 
head of the German battle line were in action 
with the whole of the British battlefleet, when, 
in addition to the battlecruisers, the Konig, 
Grosser Kurfiirst, Heligoland and Freidrich der 
Grosse suffered damaging hits.' 

For the second time Scheer saved his fleet 
from disaster by ordering it to turn away to- 
gether to the westward. His line being in some 
confusion, he also signalled his four remaining 
battlecruisers to cover the turn by “ charging ” 
the enemy. Although already badly mauled, 
they did not hesitate to carry out this death- 
ride; but they were not obliged to sacrifice 
themselves altogether; they were saved by 
Scheer’s torpedoboats carrying out a mass 
attack on the British line. Engaged by the 
British battleships, these fired thirty-two 
torpedoes. To avoid this threat, Jellicoe, who 
again did not appreciate that Scheer had turned 
away, although he was fast disappearing into 
the evening mist, turned his own battleships, 
not towards the enemy, but away. And again 
Jellicoe’s light cruisers failed to keep him 
informed of the enemy’s movements: even 
Goodenough, who saw at 1930 that Scheer had 
turned to south-west, failed to report it. So, 
when Jellicoe brought his battlefleet round after 
the torpedo attack to steer south by west, he 


1 Now, too, the Colossus received two ineffective 
hits, the only shells to strike the British battlefleet in 
the whole action. 


was not closing the enemy, although the sun was 
already near to setting. 

An hour remained before nightfall, however, 
in which the Grand Fleet could bring the High 
Seas Fleet to battle. At 1930 Beatty reported 
that the enemy bore north-west distant about 
ten miles, and at 1945 he added that their course 
was south-west. At 2000 Jellicoe altered course 
to west whereby, steaming at seventeen knots, 
he should regain contact inside half an hour. 
But Scheer, with the Markgraf, Grosser 
Kurfiirsi and Kémg severely damaged, had no 
desire for another encounter; he hoped that a 
course of south-west and then south, to which 
he altered at 1945, would lead him safely to- 
wards the Horn Reefs, and back to the Jade. 

At 1950 Beatty, some five miles ahead of 
Jellicoe’s van, had signalled: “‘ Submit van of 
battleships follow battlecruisers. We can then 
cut off the whole of the enemy’s battlefleet.” 
Jellicoe had responded by ordering the Second 
Battle Squadron to do so; but, by the time Vice- 
Admiral Jerram received this signal, he was 
neither in sight of Beatty’s ships nor had he 
any other accurate news of their whereabouts. 
None the less, at 2000 the two fleets were con- 
verging at near to a right angle, so that the 
British must for the third time that day cross 
the enemy’s T. At 2005 Hawksley, in the 
Castor, with the Eleventh Destroyer Flotilla, 
supported by Le Mesurier’s Fourth Light 
Cruiser Squadron, made contact with the 
German Fifth Torpedoboat Flotilla. The 
resulting chase brought the British ships in 
sight of Behncke’s Third Squadron at a range 
of less than 7,000 yards. At 2010 Napier’s 
Third Light Cruiser Squadron, steaming ahead 
of Beatty, sighted von Reuter’s Fourth Scouting 
Group, driving them away to the west. At 
about the same time, Beatty’s battlecruisers 
sighted their old antagonists, the First Scouting 
Group, and inflicted further damage on the 
Derfflinger and Seydlitz before they, too, turned 
to the west. This brought Beatty’s ships into 
contact with Mauve’s Second Squadron, when, 
in their first action of the day, three of the 
German pre-dreadnoughts, the Schleswig- 
Holstein, the Pommern and the Stettin, were hit. 

Unfortunately, while these fleeting actions 
turned Scheer away from the Horn Reefs, leav- 
ing the Grand Fleet in undoubted possession of 





the sea between the German Fleet and its base, 
they also deprived Jellicoe of his last chance of 
a general engagement before nightfall. Al- 
though from the time of Le Mesurier’s engage- 
ment, he had altered course towards the sound 
of the guns, none of his ships, with the excep- 
tion of Beatty as late as 2059, had signalled any 
useful information about an enemy that he 
could not see, and towards whom he could only 
grope blindly through the misty twilight. Just 
before dark, his van sighted the van of Scheer’s 
battlefleet: but, despite an assurance from two 
of Le Mesurier’s light cruisers that they were 
indeed German dreadnoughts, Jerram believed 
they were Beatty’s battlecruisers. He not only 
failed to engage them, but did not follow them 
when Jellicoe, unaware of the contact, ordered 
his battlefleet at 2100 to alter course to south 
for the night. 

His aim was to keep the Grand Fleet be- 
tween the High Seas Fleet, which he knew to be 
to the westward of him, and its base during the 
short hours of a summer night, and to renew 
the battle after dawn on June 1st. To quote his 
subsequent despatch, Jellicoe did not intend a 
night action between capital ships “ as leading 
to possible disaster owing, first, to the presence 
of torpedo craft in such large numbers and, 
secondly, to the impossibility of distinguishing 
between our own and enemy vessels. Further, 
the results of a night action under modern con- 
ditions must always be a matter of pure chance.” 
This being the accepted view, British capital 
ships were not equipped for night fighting. On 
the other hand, knowing that the German ships 
were so equipped, he recognized that Scheer 
was likely to accept this hazard. And he could 
not be sure of the route the enemy would take 
through their own minefields; they could steer 
south into the Heligoland Bight, or south-east 
to the Horn Reefs. So, with his battlefleet in its 
night-cruising disposition of three squadrons in 
line ahead, disposed abeam one mile apart; 
with his cruisers and Beatty’s Battlecruiser 
Fleet fifteen miles on his starboard bow, to- 
wards the enemy; and his destroyer flotillas 
stationed astern; Jellicoe maintained a speed of 
seventeen knots, whereby he hoped that his 
heavy ships would bar any attempt to cut 
through his van, and his light forces be well 
placed to counter a passage across his rear. 


“A forceful commander and an able tactician”; 
ADMIRAL REINHARD SCHEER (1863-1928), Commander- 
in-Chief of the German High Seas Fleet 
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REAR-ADMIRAL GOODENOUGH, commander of the 
Second Light Cruiser Squadron, which sought to 
shadow German movements; a photograph of 191% 


At nightfall, the High Seas Fleet was only 


eight miles to the westward. Mauve’s pre- 
dreadnoughts were on the port bow of Scheer’s 
First and Third Squadrons, with the cruisers 
Frankfurt and Pillau ahead of them. The 
battlecruisers, where Hipper had re-hoisted his 
flag in the Moltke at 2115, were astern, with 
Heinrich’s torpedoboats yet further to the rear. 
Scheer rejected the more southerly route, 
because it would allow for several hours of day- 
light action in the morning: he chose the Horn 
Reefs gap, only ninety miles away, by which he 
could gain the safety of his own mine barrier 
during the night. At 2110 he signalled his 
battlefleet to steer south-south-east at a speed of 


sixteen knots, at the same time ordering 
Mauve’s pre-dreadnought battle squadron and 
the First Scouting Group to the rear. 

With the two fleets thus converging, at 2130 
Mauve momentarily sighted Beatty’s force; but 
the sighting was not mutual. And when the 
Lion flashed to the Princess Royal, “ Please give 
me challenge and reply now in force as they 
have been lost,” the answer was read by both 
the Second and Fourth Scouting Groups so 
that they now held the current British recogni- 
tion signals. 

This was Beatty’s last chance of sighting the 
enemy, for Scheer’s course was taking him to- 
wards the British rear, where the first encounter 
between each side’s light forces occurred at 
2150. After a minor brush between the Fourth 
Destroyer Flotilla and the Seventh Torpedo- 
boat Flotilla, the Frankfurt and Pillau sighted 
the Castor leading the Eleventh Destroyer 
Flotilla, but were not themselves seen. A 
moment later, however, Hawksley sighted 
two other cruisers; hut because they made 
the British challenge he !:2sitated to open fire. 
The Hamburg and the Fibing thereby gained 
the advantage in a brief engagement in which 
the Castor suffered numerous casualties. A more 
serious action followed; Goodenough’s Second 
Light Cruiser Squadron, stationed in rear of the 
British battlefleet, encountered Rear-Admiral 
von Reuter’s Fourth Scouting Group. In a 
short fight at a range under 1,000 yards, the 
British ships were driven off with damage to 
both the Southampton and the Dublin; but 
the German squadron suffered as severely, the 
Frauenlob being sunk by a torpedo from the 
Southampton. News of all these engagements 
reached Jellicoe and Scheer, but it conveyed no 
fresh information about the opposing battle- 
fleets, so that neither changed his plans. 

There were, however, more significant en- 
counters. The Moltke, which had become 
separated from the Seydlitz, three times found 
her way barred by Jellicoe’s starboard battleship 
division, and each time managed to retire with- 
out herself being sighted before she slipped 
across the front of the Grand Fleet shortly after 
o100. The Seydlitz had a similar encounter, 
from which her captain extricated himself by 
using the British recognition signals. Thus 
Scheer gained news of the British battlefleet, 





while, at 2330, Jellicoe received a signal from 
the Admiralty: “German battlefleet ordered 
home at 2114. Battlecruisers in rear. Course 
south-south-east. Speed sixteen knots.” 

This vital information was a summary of 
three intercepted messages. From it Jellicoe 
knew that the two fleets had been steaming on 
converging courses for more than an hour, and 
that the British speed exceeded the Germans’ by 
a knot. Coupled with the fleeting engagements 
between light forces to his rear, he could have 
deduced that Scheer was making for the Horn 
Reefs. But he did not put sufficient trust in the 
Admiralty’s intelligence, as against reports from 
both Goodenough and the Birmingham which 
suggested that Scheer was still to the westward. 
Moreover, the Admiralty failed to pass to him 
seven other intercepted signals, of which two in 
particular would certainly have resolved his 
doubts : one ordered an airship reconnaissance of 
the Horn Reefs at dawn, the other directed all 
German torpedoboats to be assembled by 0400 
with the battlefleet at the Horn Reefs. So 


Jellicoe continued steaming south; he did not- 


alter course for the Horn Reefs, as he might 
have done before midnight so as to reach the 
gap before Scheer could do so. 

By 2300, unknown to Jellicoe, Vice-Admiral 
Burney’s division was some five miles astern of 
its proper station, the damaged Marlborough 
being unable to maintain seventeen knots. So, 
consequently, were the three ships of Evan- 
Thomas’ Fifth Battle Squadron. This placed 
the Grand Fleet destroyer flotillas even farther 
to the rear. As a result the High Seas Fleet had 
a number of encounters with British units 
instead of passing clear astern. At about mid- 
night the van of Scheer’s battlefleet, led by 
the Westfalen, ran into the Fourth Destroyer 
Flotilla. In an engagement at point blank 
range, the Tipperary was reduced to a blazing 
wreck, the Spitfire rammed the Nassau, and the 
Posen accidentally rammed and sank the Elbing. 
For a short time the head of the German line 
was turned nearly ninety degrees off its course 
for the Horn Reefs. When it turned back, the 
Fourth Destroyer Flotilla attacked again, to 
sink the Rostock with a torpedo for the loss of 
the Sparrowhawk after collision, first with the 
Broke and then with the Contest. At midnight 
the seven surviving British destroyers again 
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sighted the leading enemy battleships. This 
time the Germans avoided the torpedoes fired at 
them, only the Oldenburg suffering from gunfire, 
while the Fortune and Ardent were sunk, and 
the Porpoise put out of action. But, more im- 
portant than the losses suffered by both sides in 
these actions, the Fourth Destroyer Flotilla 
failed to report to their C.-in-C. that they had 
engaged enemy battleships ; nor did the Malaya, 
which also sighted one of Scheer’s battleships; 
so that Jellicoe, resting in his bridge shelter 
aboard the Jron Duke, remained in ignorance of 
the vital fact that Scheer’s battlefleet was pass- 
ing through the rear of his own fleet. 
Meantime, the Thuringen, in the middle of 
Scheer’s line, chanced to sight the damaged 
Black Prince straggling after the Grand Fleet; 
under the concentrated fire of five German 
battleships the British cruiser blew up and sank. 
A little later the Westfalen, leading Scheer’s 
line, encountered twelve destroyers from the 
British Ninth, Tenth and Thirteenth Destroyer 
Flotillas, stationed to the east of the Fourth 
Flotilla. In a sharp action the Turbulent was 


sunk and the Petard damaged, while the 
German battleships were neither hurt nor 
deflected from their south-easterly course. But 


again, no British ship wirelessed a report to the 
Tron Duke. 

Only the Twelfth Destroyer Flotilla now 
barred Scheer’s way to the Horn Reefs. At 0143 
Captain Stirling in the Faulknor sighted the 
German battleships and led his flotilla in to 
attack. But before torpedoes could be fired, the 
British destroyers were silhouetted against the 
dawning eastern horizon, which allowed Scheer 
to turn his battlefleet away into the western 
darkness. Stirling tried to wireless Jellicoe: 
“Enemy battlefleet steering south-east, ap- 
proximate bearing south-west. My position is 
ten miles astern of the First Battle Squadron ” ; 
but for some never-explained reason this was 
not received in the Jron Duke. At about 0205, 
in the misty half light of dawn, the Twelfth 
Flotilla closed Scheer’s battlefleet again, this 
time to well within torpedo range before being 
sighted themselves. They achieved a hit on the 
pre-dreadnought Pommern which blew up and 
sank with the loss of her entire crew. 

This encounter was the end of the Battle of 
Jutland, with the exception of a momentary 














sighting of an enemy cruiser by the Dublin at 
about 0400. Jellicoe had decided that, if day- 
light showed no sign of the enemy to the south 
by 0230, they must have selected the Horn 
Reefs route, and he would turn the Grand Fleet 
to the north. In the event, daylight revealed 
more than the absence of the enemy: Burney’s 
battleships were missing, having dropped out of 
sight astern, a significant reduction in the 
strength of the British battlefleet; Beatty’s 
Battlecruiser Fleet, needed for scouting, was 
not in sight; and the destroyer flotillas, that 
Jellicoe required to screen his battleships 
against U-boats, were disorganized and widely 
scattered. None the less, at 0239, the Grand 
Fleet reversed course. 

British hopes ran high of a renewal of an 
action that would end in a decisive victory, for 
none supposed that this had yet been achieved. 
The sound of heavy gunfire at 0340 was en- 
couraging; but this was only the Indomitable 
engaging a Zeppelin reconnoitring the Horn 
Reefs gap. The bitter pill, the knowledge that 
the High Seas Fleet had escaped destruction, 
came to Jellicoe at about 0415, when the 
Admiralty signalled that at 0230 Scheer’s force 
had been only sixteen miles from the Horn 
Reefs, steering south-east at sixteen knots. This 
meant that now, an hour and a half later, the 
German ships must be safe behind their own 
minefields—as indeed they were, although in no 
condition to renew the fight, except for the 
flooded Seydlitz, which had grounded, and the 
Ostfriesland, which was damaged by a British 
mine. Nothing therefore remained for the 
Grand Fleet but to carry out an unsuccessful 
search for damaged German vessels, and for any 
British survivors; for the British C.-in-C. to 
learn the full extent of his own losses; and for 
the Grand Fleet to return, disappointed but not 
dismayed, to Rosyth and Scapa Flow. 

The material losses in the two fleets? were : 


British German 


Battlecruisers 3 I 
Pre-dreadnoughts _ I 
Cruisers and light 

cruisers 3 4 
Destroyers and 

torpedoboats 8 5 


These figures are small in proportion to the 


* The casualties were, British: 6,097 killed, 510 
wounded; German: 2,551 killed, 507 wounded. 
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forces engaged; they do not compare with the 
number of ships-of-the-line lost by the French 
at the Nile, by Villeneuve at Trafalgar, or in 
Togo’s annihilation of the Russian Baltic Fleet. 
At such small cost, Scheer, failing to catch a 
part of the British force in the jaws of the High 
Seas Fleet, managed to escape the whole Grand 
Fleet, which had the advantage of numbers, 
speed (four knots) and gun-power (nearly 
double). At greater cost, after Beatty had led an 
unsuspecting High Seas Fleet into the maw of 
the Grand Fleet, Jellicoe, after a masterly 
deployment, failed to engage the German 
battlefleet in more than two brief engagements, 
and allowed it to escape in the ensuing night. 
Hence it is impossible to assess the result as 
other than indecisive, although the advantage 
went to Jellicoe. If the British losses were the 
larger, the German heavy ships were the more 
severely damaged. The Grand Fleet was ready 
for sea and action within twenty-four hours of 
returning home; the High Seas Fleet was not, 
because of the damage suffered by all four sur- 
viving battlecruisers and by several of the First 
Squadron of dreadnoughts. 

Why were the British ship losses greater 
than those suffered by Germany, especially of 
three battlecruisers by magazine explosions ? 
And why was the result of the battle indecisive ? 
The material question is best taken first. British 
warships have to be designed for service any- 
where; their crews need to live onboard at all 
times. Tirpitz’s navy was based on German 
ports from which it made brief sorties; for 
most of the year, its crews could live ashore. 
This enabled Germany to design vessels sub- 
divided into more numerous, and consequently 
smaller, watertight compartments than those 
planned in London. Secondly, Germany built 
the necessary dry docks to meet the size of her 
ships, whereas British naval constructors had to 
restrict the beam of their battleships and battle- 
cruisers to the width of dry docks already avail- 
able. German navai architects were thus able to 
give their capital ships greater stability and a 
greater weight of armour protection. Panel C, 
which also shows the smaller calibre of the 
German guns, illustrates how much nearer than 
contemporary British vessels the German battle 
ships approached Tirpitz’s requirement for un- 
sinkable gun platforms. 








COMPARISON BETWEEN TYPICAL JUTLAND 
DREADNOUGHTS 


Iron Duke Kénig Lion Derfflinger 


Displacement (tons) 
Length (feet) 
Beam ( feet) 
Draught (feet) 
Guns 
Armour 
Sides 
Decks 
Turrets 
Barbettes 
Horsepower . 
Max. speed (knots). 


25,000 


10-1 3.5 in. 


12-4 in. 
24-1 in. 
II in. 
10 in. 
29,000 
20.5 





Panel C 


10-12 in. 


26,200 
690 

95 

27 

8-12 in. 


26,400 
660 

88 

27 

8-1 3.§ in. 


25,400 
575 

97 

27 


12-8 in. 
2-1 in. 
II in. 
10 in. 
63,000 
26.5 


9-4 in. 
24-1 in. 
9 in. 

9 in. 
70,000 
27 


14-6 in. 
34-2 in. 
14 in. 
14 in. 
31,000 
21 








Third, ship designers were slow to appre- 
ciate that the increase in battle range from 6,000 
yards to 15,000 yards, and more, required 
adequate deck armour against steep trajectory 
shells, in addition to side armour. This would 
have been to the disadvantage of both fleets, 
but for two deficiencies in British gunnery. 
That of the British battlefleet might be better 
than Scheer’s battleships, but the gunnery 
efficiency of Beatty’s battlecruisers was not so 


good as Hipper’s First Scouting Group. 
Panel D illustrates this. Secondly, British large 
calibre shells were of such poor design that they 
often broke up on oblique impact with armour, 
instead of piercing it and detonating within a 
ship’s vitals. 


Finally, another significant material weak- 
ness in British capital ships: an explosion within 
a turret gunhouse was liable to ignite the cordite 
charges in the turret trunk and detonate the 
magazines. Both British and German navies 
were thus at fault at the outbreak of war; but 
the Germans learned to make their turrets 
flash-tight before Jutland, taking their lesson 
from the Battle of Dogger Bank when the 
Seydlitz was nearly destroyed. 

For all these reasons, Britain lost the Queen 
Mary, Indefatigable and Invincible, whereas, 
despite a hammering from Jellicoe’s two brief 
battlefleet engagements, and from the Fifth 
Battle Squadron in its support of Beatty, four 
out of five of Hipper’s battlecruisers, as well as 





capital ships: 


By Beatty’s six battlecruisers 


fired during whole battle: 
Total 


By British battle- 
cruisers 


By British battleships 


1,960 
2,638 





COMPARATIVE FIGURES OF HITS OBTAINED AT 
JUTLAND 
(including estimated numbers for ships sunk) 


Hits (11-inch and above) obtained between 1548 and 1800 on enemy 


By Evan-Thomas’ four battleships 
By Hipper’s five battlecruisers 


(b) Hits (12-inch and above) obtained on enemy capital ships against rounds 


rounds fired 


Average per ship 
2.5 
4.8 
9.2 


Total hits 
obtained 


No. of rounds fired 
to obtain one hit 


15 
86 


130 
30 














a number of Scheer’s battleships, managed to 
return to harbour, though heavily damaged. 
But, as has been already said, the losses suffered 
at Jutland are no measure of the result; nor did 
they have any great effect on it. Beatty was un- 
deterred by losing two of his ships, and Jellicoe 
was ignorant of their fate, while the damage 
suffered by the High Seas Fleet only confirmed 
Scheer’s intention not to risk battle with 
Jellicoe’s battlefleet. 

The chief reasons why Jutland was indecisive 
are strategical and tactical. First, Scheer was a 
forceful commander and an able tactician, 
although one who also made mistakes ; his ships 
were as well manned and trained as they were 
well found; and it was always his intention to 
avoid action with more than a part of the Grand 
Fleet. Unexpectedly faced with the whole of it, 
his one idea was to escape. Nelson and Togo 
were more fortunate in their opponents. 

Secondly, the Grand Fleet adopted a policy 
of caution alien to British naval tradition. The 
possibility that he might lose the war for Britain 
in a single afternoon loomed larger in Jellicoe’s 
mind than any idea that he might also win it in 
as short a time. The dictum “ only numbers 
can annihilate” prevailed; hence the import- 
ance attached to having a margin of capital ship 
strength over the High Seas Fleet; hence, too, 
the obsession with the danger of its being 
reduced by U-boat attack or mines. It would 
be unjust not to recall that the Admiralty shared 
this view, and that the aggressive Beatty main- 
tained it when, in December 1916, he succeeded 
from command of the battlecruisers to the 
greater responsibility of C.-in-C. of the Grand 
Fleet. None the less, it goes a long way towards 
explaining the indecisiveness of Jutland; 
“nothing venture, nothing win...” How 
different Admiral Cunningham’s attitude in the 
Mediterranean in the Second World War! 

A third reason was the rigidity of the Grand 
Fleet Battle Orders. The eighteenth century 
had proved the sterility of the 1691 Permanent 
Fighting Instructions that had preached as 
dogma the gun duel, fought in single-line 
ahead. Admirals of the calibre of Rodney and 
St. Vincent developed other tactics, such as 
breaking through the enemy’s line. The genius 
of Nelson welded his captains into a team that 
fought at the Nile and Trafalgar almost without 
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orders, but always in accordance with their 
admiral’s plan. But a hundred years of peace, 
and the introduction of steam and long-range 
turret-mounted guns, produced a return to 
rigid instructions and stereotyped tactics. 
Jellicoe conceived only a single-line gunnery 
duel in rigid battle instructions which, though 
they counselled initiative, were in practice 
dogma, characterized by their title of battle 
orders. If the enemy refused his tactic by turn- 
ing away, then it must be to draw the Grand 
Fleet into torpedo range, into a minefield, or an 
area where U-boats were lurking. Not until the 
enemy had been crippled by gunfire, and a 
victory was clearly in sight, were his ships to 
pursue them. Unfortunately, Scheer’s concep- 
tion of a fleet engagement was very different, 
and Jellicoe lacked the flexibility of genius that 
would have enabled him to take advantage of a 
situation he had never conceived. To quote 
Admiral Chatfield :* “‘ The battlefleet could not 
envisage, and so had not been trained to meet, 
the peculiar conditions that it had suddenly to 
face. It had assumed . . . that the action would 
take place in circumstances in which it was 
accustomed to exercise.” 

The fourth reason for the indecisiveness of 
Jutland was this. Jellicoe, in common with all 
British commanders at this time, on the 
evidence of peace exercises rather than Russo- 
Japanese war experience, greatly over-estimated 
the danger of torpedo attack, whether from 
torpedoboats or from the submerged tubes 
fitted in battleships. The Grand Fleet Battle 
Orders, therefore, counselled: ‘‘ Until the 
enemy is beaten by gunfire, it is not my inten- 
tion to risk attack from his torpedoes. My 
intention is to keep outside torpedo range of 

3 Beatty’s flag captain in the Lion. Beatty’s calm 
remark after the destruction of both the Queen Mary 
and the Indefatigable: “‘ There seems to be something 
wrong with our bloody ships today, Chatfield” is 
well known. Much more significant, though, was his 


subsequent comment: “ There is something wrong 
with our system.” 

* At the action on June 23rd, 1904, the Japar 2se 
fired 67 torpedoes but scored no hits; at Tsushima, 
day torpedo attacks achieved no more than two hits 
on the already crippled Suvorov; the subsequent 
night attacks, when more than 100 torpedoes were 
fired, gained hits on four ships, of which only two 
sank. But with the longer range torpedoes available 
by 1912, Jellicoe estimated that more than fifty per 
cent of torpedoes fired were likely to hit. 
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The German battlecruiser Seydlitz which played an eventful réle at Futland, photographed after 
the battle 


the enemy’s battle line.” If, then, torpedoes 
were fired, avoiding action was imperative, 
normally by turning away. It was not appre- 
ciated that in poor visibility, such as prevailed 
during May 31st, this must involve losing con- 
tact with the enemy, especially if he was 
reluctant to fight. How different the result of 
Jutland if, at 1920, Jellicoe had accepted the 
slightly greater risk of turning his battlefleet 
towards Scheer, as subsequently became the 
accepted tactic! 

Fifth was the almost complete failure, with 
the exception of Goodenough, of Jellicoe’s 
admirals and captains to make the enemy 
reports needed to provide him with essential 
information during both the day and night 
phases of the battle. This was in part due to in- 
adequate training, but it also reflected the 
lack of initiative of individual admirals and 
captains. Very different was the conduct of the 
Suffolk, the first ship to locate the Bismarck on 
June 23rd, 1941; in less than twelve hours she 
made thirty reports of the enemy’s position, 
course and speed. 


A sixth reason was the British Navy’s policy 
of avoiding a night action between battlefleets, 
for which British battleships were not equipped. 
Unlike the German, they had no adequate 
illuminants, neither starshell nor an effective 
method of controlling their searchlight beams, 
a policy that was not altered until a decade after 
the war, a change of which Cunningham took 
full advantage at Matapan, and by which 
Admiral Fraser sank the Scharnhérst. 

Seven, there was the Admiralty’s failure to 
pass to Jellicoe intelligence that Scheer had 
chosen the Horn Reefs gap for his escape. But 
it is arguable that Jellicoe should have appre- 
ciated from the intelligence signalled to him 
earlier, coupled with the reports and sounds of 
gunfire which told him his light forces were 
engaged, that Scheer was going home that way. 

Finally, Jellicoe, Beatty and Evan-Thomas 
are all open to criticism for not making more 
effective use of the powerful fast Fifth British 
Squadron, both during the battlecruiser action 
and during the battlefleet engagements. But 
this did not significantly affect the results of the 
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The second engagement between the British and German battlefleets off Futland foiled Scheer’s further 

attempt to break through to the eastward. Jellicoe, wishing to avoid a night action, then set a course to the 

southward which he supposed would enable him to renew the battle at dawn on Fune Ist, 1916. But, by 

steering a converging course towards the Horn Reefs, Scheer passed through the light forces stationed in 

rear of the British battlefleet during the night, and gained the safety of the swept channel leading through 
the German mine barrier before dawn 
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battle; nor does it deny Beatty his chief success: 
by his dash he brought an unsuspecting Scheer 
within range of the whole of Jellicoe’s battle- 
fleet. Thereafter, the failure to achieve a 
decisive result, in so far as it should be attri- 
buted to any man when faced with an equally 
skilful admiral, must lie with Jellicoe. And his 
chief fault, for which none can blame him, is 
that he was cast for a réle that only a Nelson 
could have played—though he had not the 
genius of Nelson. But the seat of the trouble 
lay deeper: to quote a post-war German writer, 
it “‘ was not in the individuals, but in the system, 
which had rested satisfied with material prepara- 
tion alone, and had left neglected or incomplete 
the study of plans for actual war and the 
development of skill in the conduct of naval 
campaigns.” 

Lord Fisher, with characteristic exaggera- 
tion, called Jutland a disaster. It might, with 
some hesitation, be described as a tragedy. But 
the judgment of a contemporary New York 
newspaper remains the most succinct: “ The 
German Fleet has assaulted its jailor; but it is 
still in jail.” Although indecisive, Jutland 
played a significant part in giving Britain the 
ultimate victory. Scheer made another sortie 
as early as August 19th, 1916, but there was no 
battle, and never again did he hazard an action 
with the Grand Fleet. With the High Seas Fleet 
thus reduced to small use to Germany, Berlin 
turned to unrestricted U-boat warfare against 
maritime trade. That brought the United States 
into the war, her troops reaching France in time 


The loss of the British battlecruis 
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to reinforce the near-exhausted Allies for the 
final blow with which Foch destroyed the 
German Army. As that army crumbled, the 
German people faced another enemy, a revolu- 
tion whose seed spread to the High Seas Fleet. 
In the last event, it mutinied rather than 
comply with Scheer’s order to sail for a final 
battle with the Grand Fleet. 

The arrival of the High Seas Fleet in the 
Firth of Forth for internment after the Armis- 
tice was a triumph without previous parallel in 
naval history; and no criticism can deny to 
Jellicoe and Beatty chief credit for it. Although 
they never gained a victory comparable with 
Quiberon or Trafalgar, they created and main- 
tained a battlefleet whose blockade led to the 
surrender of the whole of the enemy fleet. And 
their legacy was a British Navy which, although 
much reduced in material strength by the 
Washington and London Treaties of 1923 and 
1930, showed all the old Nelsonic skill when, in 
1939, it was again called upon to defend 
Britain’s moat. To quote H.R.H. the Duke of 
Gloucester, speaking in 1948 when he unveiled 
their busts in Trafalgar Square: 


Together Jellicoe and Beatty led the Royal 
Navy through the last crisis of the long centuries 
when sea power depended upon ships and seamen 
alone. Their names bridge the gulf between the 
classic tradition of Trafalgar and the onset of total 
war as it is known today. They were buried in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral twelve years ago; but it is 
right that we should do them this final honour in 
Trafalgar Square, beside the monument of our 
greatest seaman and on the anniversary of his 
greatest victory. 


er Queen Mary on 31st May 








ROM THE BITTER SOIL OF THE South African 

War the Union of South Africa grew 

delicately, a sensitive, difficult plant that 
had to be carefully nurtured. The war, pre- 
cipitated by the clash between “two wholly 
antagonistic systems, a medieval race oligarchy 
and a modern industrial state ”—as Milner des- 
cribed it—had settled the issue in favour of the 
thrusting, capitalist imperialism of Britain. 
Within five years of the Treaty of Vereeniging, 
Campbell-Bannerman’s Liberal ministry had 
granted responsible government to the two 
defeated Boer Republics, so that in 1907 South 
Africa comprised four self-governing British 
colonies of widely varying backgrounds. 

The oldest was the Cape, where, between 
the two white races, the English and the Dutch, 
a tradition ruled that had in turn engendered a 
policy of colour-blindness before the law. In 
the Cape, the franchise was based on a “ civi- 
lization ” requirement that applied impartially 
to all citizens alike. The other so-called 
“ English ” colony, Natal, had received self- 
government in 1893, with a franchise theore- 
tically on the same basis as the Cape’s, but in 
practice limited to white males only. At the 
time of Union, Natal possessed a huge native 
population, just emerging from their tribal 
state, and for whom no alternative was being 
provided. To the North were the two former 
Boer Republics, the one, the Orange River 
Colony almost wholly Dutch in character, the 
other, the Transvaal—the old South African 
Repubiic—largely Dutch, but with a strong 
leavening of English-speaking inhabitants on 
the goldfields of the Witwatersrand. Both based 
their franchise on a white manhood suffrage, in 
accordance with the colour bar of the two 
Republics, that granted no political rights to 
coloured peoples. Within five years of the War, 
the Dutch, who had begun to call themselves 
Afrikaners, were again in control of their own 
political destiny in the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony, and have since remained so. 
No English-speaking South African has ever 
been Prime Minister. 

The existence of four different political 
entities, each with its own apparatus of govern- 
ment and its own customs and railways, each 
duplicating the work of the others, had costly 
and cumbersome effects that obviously called 
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Turbulent days mark the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
South African Union. 
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for reform. Upon one pressing problem there 
could be little delay: a uniform policy towards 
all non-Europeans, and especially towards the 
natives. This was a matter of urgency. 

It was not the first time that federation had 
been discussed in South Africa. As early as 
1859, Sir George Grey’s scheme for a federation 
between the Cape, Natal and the Orange Free 
State had agitated the Colonial Office. Later 
schemes had fared little better. The rout at 
Majuba virtually put an end to Carnarvon’s 
plans for uniting South Africa on the Canadian 
model. True, the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century had been at the Cape a time of rap- 
prochement between English and Dutch 
interests and of genuine desire to co-operate, in 
spite of the exclusively Dutch form of South 
Africanism preached by President Kruger to 
the North. Rhodes’s dream of economic 
federation, however, had been rudely shattered 
by the farce of the Jameson Raid, which had the 
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The National Convention in Cape Town, 1908-9; the central figure is its president, SIR HENRY DE 

VILLIERS, later Chief Justice of the Union; in the right front row the first two figures are JOHN X. 

MERRIMAN and J. W. SAUER; in the left front row, A. FISCHER and GENERALS HERTZOG, BOTHA and 
SMUTS; painting by Edward Roworth 


effect of bringing the Boer Republics closer to- 
gether, while creating animosity between the 
two white races. 

The War scattered the pieces, and, at the 
same time, provided an opportunity for putting 
them together again. The first steps towards 
unification were taken by members of Milner’s 
“ kindergarten,” particularly by Patrick Duncan 
and Lionel Curtis, who travelled the country 
advocating “ Closer Union.” But it was the 
Memorandum of the High Commissioner, Lord 
Selborne, outlining the need for federation— 
as then envisaged—that gave the signal for real 
action. The intercolonial Railway and Customs 
Conference of May 1908 was the curtain-raiser 
for the National Convention that met in the 
tropical heat of Durban on October 12th, 1908 
—the date on which the first shot had been 
fired in the War—and framed a draft Act of 
Union in February 1909. 

The Convention consisted of thirty members 


among whom were six former Boer generals 
and five former political prisoners, and had a 
mandate to decide what form of union was to be 
adopted. Possibly because feelings often ran 
high and because the Convention knew that it 
had to succeed, no records were kept of the 
speeches made, and only resolutions, proposals 
and amendments were minuted. A spirit of 
genuine compromise inspired most members— 
except, perhaps, the Natal delegation, who 
feared that they might be swamped by their own 
huge native population and dominated by the 
two larger colonies. They were the least con- 
cilliatory. In fact, some problems proved to be 
not so thorny as expected; others are still to be 
settled. 

Politically, the climate of opinion was in 
favour of Union rather than federation. For 
there was a strong tendency to identify federa- 
tion with a rigid constitution and with the test- 
ing rights of Supreme Courts, and to South 
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GENERAL LOUIS BOTHA (1862-1919), Republican 
Commander-in-Chief, Prime Minister of the Transvaal 
(1907-1910) and of the Union (1910-1919) 


Africans the examples in this form set by the 
United States and Australia were not attractive. 
The réle of the provincial governments in the 
new constitution was therefore a ticklish ques- 
tion. Their main duty was to be the control of 
education, except for what was vaguely defined 
as “‘ higher education.” This practice has lasted 
until the present day, although the government 
now has it in mind to make education uniform 
by placing it under the Union parliament. 
The Central government was to consist of a 
Senate and a House of Assembly. The composi- 
tion of the former was agreed with little 
difficulty, but the method of allocating seats in 
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the latter was hotly disputed. It was finally 
decided to take the adult white male population 
as the basis; for future re-distribution, the 
Australian automatic method was used as a 
model. In addition, however, the votes in the 
sparsely populated rural areas were weighted 
against those of the cities. This meant that a 
small rural constituency, and an urban one 
nearly twice its size, each sent one member to 
parliament, so that the principle of “ one vote, 
one value ” had no place. Surprisingly enough, 
the site of the capital provoked the most com- 
plex jealousies. An awkward compromise 
eventually fixed upon two capitals, the legis- 
lative in Cape Town and the executive in 
Pretoria. 

As if to highlight the Union’s future difficul- 
ties, the most intractable ground was reached 
on the franchise and language issues. Here the 
forces of compromise were sorely strained. 
President Steyn of the Orange River Colony 
declared that “ equality of the languages was 
the symbol of the equality of the races ” and, in 
these circumstances, the equality of the two 
languages was entrenched in the constitution, 
but with no clear definition as to how this was 
to be realized in education and the civil service. 
The other so-called “‘ entrenched ” clause, that 
could not be altered without a three-quarters 
majority in a joint sitting of both legislative 
Houses, was the Cape non-white franchise. 
Here the delegates refused to be conciliatory 
and expediency in the end dictated the accept- 
ance of the status quo, the Cape’s “ civilization ” 
franchise remaining, the two Northern pro- 
vinces keeping white-manhood suffrage. The 
Cape politicians regarded this stop-gap as a 
“blot on the constitution,” but Botha and 
Smuts saw any other solution of the issue as a 
threat to Union. 

These “entrenched” clauses have been 
amended on three occasions. In 1925 the en- 
trenchment of the Dutch language was altered 
to include Afrikaans; in 1936 the Cape Bantu 
were removed from the common roll and the 
Cape Coloured twenty years later. 

The criticisms levelled against the Conven- 
tion in the light of later events pre-supposed a 
foresight that the best-intentioned at the time 
could not have possessed. But there were 
certain faults that could have been avoided by a 








greater display of experience. In only one part 
of South Africa—namely, the Cape—were poli- 
ticians really conversant with the forms and 
practices of the British parliamentary system, a 
system that had grown up over the centuries in 
a homogeneous country. R. H. Brand, the 
adviser to the Transvaal delegation, perceived 
the dangers inherent in the new constitution. 
“* Except in the Cape Colony,” he said, “ there 
is no parliamentary tradition. It may be 
difficult now to foster. There is a strong feeling 
among the Dutch that it is disloyal to criticize 
the government.” And Olive Schreiner, author 
of The Story of an African Farm, expressed her 
misgivings about Union as a suitable form of 
government for South Africa in a booklet called 
Closer Union. 

Nevertheless, the Draft Bill was passed at 
Westminster in the hope that the Cape “ civi- 
lization” franchise would eventually triumph 
all over South Africa, in spite of the firmly-held 
contrary tradition of “ no equality in church or 
state.” No representation in this all-white 
legislature, in this multi-racial state, was given 
to the vast mass of black people who were 
struggling free from tribalism. Native affairs 
were left vaguely to the Central government. 
In mitigation, it should be added that the Con- 
vention was only trying to create the machinery 
for the solution of problems, not to solve them 
itself. 

Difficulties inevitable upon the re-organiza- 
tion of a huge, heterogeneously populated 
country followed immediately upon the passing 
of the Act of Union and the meeting of the first 
parliament. Louis Botha’s ministry was truly 
federal, drawn from each province, but this in 
no wise allayed the fierce sectional jealousies of 
the members. An agitation for mother-tongue 
schooling, that clearly bore the hand of the 
Free-Stater Hertzog, showed that there was still 
much nervousness and ambivalence about the 
real meaning of the entrenched language clause. 
The peculiar dichotomy of the Indians’ situa- 
tion—the need for them, on the one hand, as 
labourers in Natal’s sugar plantations, and the 
denial to them, on the other, of all civil liber- 
ties—became closely bound up, through the 
passive resistance of Gandhi, with the troubles 
of the British Raj in India. And to add to the 
government’s problems, the demands of white 
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mineworkers on the Rand were leading to 
proposals for forceful settlement which, in fact, 
matured in the general strike of 1914. Smuts 
deported the leaders without trial and after- 
wards applied to Parliament for indemnity. 

On the political front, Hertzog’s ideal of a 
two-stream, English-Dutch nation and Botha’s 
policy of conciliatie (conciliation) opened a gap 
too wide for practical co-operation. In 1913, 
Hertzog withdrew with his Free-State followers 


GENERAL J. C. SMUTS (1870-1950), leader of the Unionist 
party and Prime Minister (1919-1924 and 1939-1948) 
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Organizer of the Nationalist party, GENERAL J. B. M. 
HERTZOG (1866-1942); Prime Miumister of the Union 
(1924-1939) and critic of the British connexion 


from the counsels of Botha’s party, proclaiming 
his twin-buttressed theory of “each stream 
with its own language, its own way of living, its 
own great men, its own heroic deeds and its 
own noble characters.” Out of this move was 
born the Nationalist Party that marched under 
the banner of “ South Africa first.” 

On to this scene of economic unrest and 
political flux, there burst the war of 1914. Its 
immediate effect on South Africa was to give an 
impetus to the vague, anti-English feelings of 
many Afrikaners, not yet going with Hertzog on 
his two-stream course, yet who felt that their 
traditional way of life was being swamped by an 
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insidious Anglicization. Rumblings against 
South Africa’s participation in what some 
regarded as a purely British affair exploded into 
open rebellion. Some of the old-time leaders, 
de Wet, de la Rey and Beyers, rose in a hope- 
less revolt that was soon stamped out by Botha 
and Smuts. While the English South Africans 
watched passively from the wings, Afrikaner- 
dom was split down the centre. 

The hope, after Botha’s death in i919, that 
divided Afrikanerdom could once again find a 
father-figure was short-lived. Out of the vary- 
ing emotions of the Great War, two well-defined 
systems were born in South Africa: the nationa- 
lism of the Hertzog faction, that looked to a 
narrow patriotism, tortuously defined by 
Hertzog; and the wider policy of Botha, and 
after him Smuts, that unfortunately became 
identified in the minds of many Afrikaners with 
a policy of “ the Empire first.” 

The first twenty-five years of Union are 
marked, at least superficially, by the applica- 
tion of the latter policy. In the process of in- 
dustrialization, and the widespread absorption 
of native workers, that began after the Great 
War and accelerated in the 1920’s, the need for 
economic co-operation cut across racial lines. 
As a result of the decreasing profitability of the 
mines, the Chamber of Mines decided to dis- 
pense with the colour bar in the industry. The 
British miners on the Witwatersrand resisted 
this move with armed rebellion, to the cry of 
“workers of the world unite for a white South 
Africa.” After heavy fighting in the streets of 
Johannesburg, in March 1922, Smuts put down 
the revolt with his customary severity. Thous- 
ands of British miners left the Witwatersrand, 
their places being filled largely by Afrikaner 
Nationalists. The way was open for the Pact of 
1924 between Hertzog’s Nationalist and the 
predominantly English Labour Parties. ‘“‘ The 
re-alignment of parties,” says Eric Walker in 
The History of Southern Africa, ““ was a proof 
that the two sections of the Europeans had 
realized that the issues on which they had 
hitherto divided were as nothing to the issues 
raised by their contact with non-Europeans. 
South Africans were at last fully conscious that 
they stood face to face with ‘ black Africa and 
yellow Asia ’.” 

World depression in the early 1930’s led 








Smuts and Hertzog to join forces, sinking their 
more obvious differences in a new Fusion party, 
the United South African Party. When the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Union was cele- 
brated, the Fusion Government was in power, 
ostensibly embodying the conciliatie policy of 
Botha, with Hertzog as Prime Minister and 
Smuts as his deputy. The signs were misread 
to indicate that a wider patriotism had prevailed 
in South Africa, and that sectional patriotism 
could be excluded by concentration on econo- 
mic progress. 

Newspapers, surveying the first twenty-five 
years, pointed to the enormous material 
advancements in the Union. On all sides it was 
agreed that Union had avoided the conflicts 
between central and state governments that 
sprang from a federal system, and that the 
ideals of the founding fathers for welding one 
people out of the dissentient elements were 
coming to fruition, in spite of antagonisms 
rooted deep in the past. Only Die Burger, the 
mouthpiece of Dr. Malan’s Purified Nationa- 
list Party, who had found themselves unable to 
accept Hertzog’s fusion with Smuts, sounded 
an off-key note in the chorus of self-congratula- 
tion. “ In 1910 a nation was not born, only a 
state”; a nation had still to be born, Die 
Burger argued, within the state. 

The general impression, however, remained 
that the two white races had managed to sink 
their differences amid the achievements of 
South Africa’s own industrial revolution. In 
fact, as in the years just before the 1914 War, 
so in the period before Hitler’s war, Afrikaner 
nationalism was lying watchful just below the 
surface, and new divisions were forming. 
English-speaking South Africans, for the most 
part, had been busying themselves with com- 
merce, while their Afrikaans countrymen were 
going into teaching, the law and the civil service, 
all of which increased their political authority. 
And political aspirations found a fortuitous ally 
in the growth and development of the Afrikaans 
language that had an enormous emotional 
appeal in South Africa. Almost unnoticed by 
the English press, under the impetus of this 
cultural movement, the old Republican ideal of 
independence revived, especially in the northern 
provinces. 

Two events gave Afrikaner nationalism the 


necessary fillip at the right moment. In 1938, 
the nation-wide celebrations to commemorate 
the Great Trek reached the heights of emotional 
appeal when the foundation stone was laid of 
the Voortrekker monument near Pretoria. 
With the best will in the world, English-speak- 
ing South Africans could not throw themselves 
wholeheartedly into these festivities, any more 
than the Afrikaners could have celebrated un- 
restrainedly the arrival of the English settlers of 
1820. One thing more was needed to close the 
ranks of Afrikaner unity and the 1939 war pro- 
vided the occasion. As in 1914, the old Repub- 
licanism saw its chance in the possible defeat of 
Great Britain. While not always approving 
German methods, Afrikaner nationalists of 
various strands foresaw in a British defeat the 
fulfilment of their aspirations. 

It is idle to speculate whether a German 
victory would have promoted a Republic in 
South Africa any more quickly. Suffice to say 
that the years since the end of the war have been 
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A medal issued to celebrate the opening of the first 
Union Parliament, and bearing the hopeful slogan 
** One Destiny” 





marked by a gradual releasing of the bonds that 
tied South Africa to the British Crown—flag, 
anthem and monetary system. At the same 
time, a nostalgic yearning has grown among 
many English-speaking South Africans for 
some vestiges of the British connexion to 
remain. 

This relationship between the two white 
races represents one milestone on the road of 
Union. The other is naturally the native ques- 
tion. Here again two streams of belief have 
always been present in South Africa, dating 
from the days of the “ colour blindness ” of the 
Cape’s legislation, and the Boer doctrine of “no 
equality in church or state.” At the Union, as 
we have seen, compromise decreed a status quo 
on the question of native franchise. Even then, 
opinion on native affairs was roughly divided 
between those who believed that segregation 
was the only answer, and those who felt it 
desirable but impossible of fulfilment, and 
therefore held that the native should be edu- 
cated quickly so that he could be “ incorpor- 
ated ” into civilized society. 

During the first twenty-five years of Union, 
the trend on native affairs began to incline to- 
wards the northern view. Two Acts within the 
first fifteen years formed the cornerstone of the 
country’s native policy. The Natives Land Act 
of 1913 aimed at preventing Africans from 
owning rural land except in the Reserves. 
Since nearly half the African population of the 
Union lived outside the Reserves, mainly in 
rural areas, this Act reduced Africans there to 
the réle of labour-tenants. To balance things, a 
Commission was appointed to recommend 
adding land to the existing Reserves, but little 
of practical value was achieved. 

Meanwhile, the beginning of South Africa’s 
industrialization had been marked by a shift of 
the native population from rural to urban areas. 
The Urban Areas Act of 1923, and its subse- 
quent amendments, dealt with this new situa- 
tion which was becoming ever more acute. The 
original Act provided for the setting up of 
native locations in the urban areas, while later 
amendments sought to control the influx of 
natives into townships, except for certain 
stipulated purposes. Both these Acts confirmed 
the existence of a migratory labour system in 


perpetuity. 


By 1936 none of the land promised in 1913 
had been added to the Reserves. The Fusion 
Government of Hertzog and Smuts therefore 
introduced a Trust and Lands Bill, adding 15 
million acres to the 22 million already used as 
native Reserves. Almost simultaneously, the 
Representation of Natives Act was passed, 
which took the Cape Bantu off the common 
roll and divided them into three large con- 
stituencies, returning three white “ Native 
Representatives ” to Parliament. In addition, 
the Union’s natives as a whole, voting in four 
vast constituencies, were to elect four white 
Senators. In 1959, the Promotion of Bantu 
Self-Government Bill provided for the removal 
of these Senators and Members of Parliament 
at the end of the 1960 session, substituting a 
form of local government in the Reserves. The 
Cape Coloured people continued to vote on the 
common roll until they were removed in 1956; 
now they also send three white representatives 
to the House of Assembly. 

In 1921, 12.§ per cent of the African popu- 
lation were living almost permanently in white 
urban areas as labourers or domestic servants, 
despite efforts to stress the temporary nature of 
their domicile. By 1951 the proportion had 
risen to 27.2 per cent of the total of the African 
population, reflecting the fantastic rate at which 
South Africa’s economy had switched from 
agriculture to industry. Government legislation 
in the past ten years or so has aimed at canaliz- 
ing the labour forces of the industrial revolu- 
tion into separate and parallel streams, based on 
colour and including all the component parts— 
Bantu, Coloured, Indian and white—that make 
up the Union’s population. Side by side with 
this separation in all spheres, has gone a rise in 
African nationalism undreamt of in 1910. 

In 1960, the fiftieth year of Union, the Prime 
Minister, Dr. Verwoerd, has announced that a 
referendum will be held to decide whether the 
Union will become a Republic. In 1910 when 
South Africa became a state, there were only 
two other independent states on the African 
continent and this remained the position until 
1955. Bv the end of this fiftieth year of Union, 
there will be no less than 20. What will South 
Africa’s position be among these fast-growing 
independent states ? 

The great South African liberal, J. H. 




















The centenary of the Great Trek was celebrated on a nation-wide scale in 1938; the Voortrekker 
monument then erected near Pretoria 


Hofmeyr, wrote in 1935: “I think of South 
Africa as a land which has been made safe not so 
much for the material standards of European 
civilization, as for the moral principles and 
ideals which underlie that civilization, a land 
in which men of divers colours and races will 
live together in peace and harmony and to their 
common advantage. I think of it as a land 
which has taken the leadership on this con- 
tinent by the development of its own intellec- 
tual, scientific and industrial resources.” 


Twenty -seven years earlier Olive Schreiner had 
expressed her hopes for the new nation about 
to be born: “ If it be possible for us out of our 
great complex body of humanity (its parts pos- 
sibly remaining racially distinct for centuries) 
to raise up a free, intelligent, harmonious nation, 
each part acting with and for the benefit of 
others, then we shall have played a part as great 
as any nation in the world’s record.” In 1960 
the world waits to see if the optimism of Olive 
Schreiner and J. H. Hofmeyr can be justified. 








Letters to the Editors 


THE DEATH OF KING HAROLD 


GENTL’ 

I cannot ‘say that I feel satisfied with the findings 
of Mr. Gibbs-Smith in his article on the death of 
King Harold (in your March issue) based on the 
pictures illustrating the Bayeux tapestry. 

The ee about the first and second scenes 
(fig. 1 and part of fig. 2) ap to read .RUNT 
Qui ERANT “CUM HAROLDO. One cannot, of 
course, say what the first word would be in full but 
surely “who were with Harold” means that the 
King’s immediate bodyguard are referred to. The 
colon and dash seem to indicate firmly that these 
words apply to scenes 1 and 2, and as such lead up 
to scenes 3 and 4, both of which must illustrate 
Harold’s wounding and death. 

In scene 3 the fourth Saxon figure is (pace Mr. 
Gibbs-Smith) appreciably larger and to that extent 
more prominent than the others in the group, and 
also considerably larger than the Saxon (Harold) in 
the following scene. Incidentally it would seem 
quite in keeping to find the king immediately behind 
the remaining members of his bodyguard and par- 
ticularly the standard-bearers. Perhaps a more 
important point, even than relative size of the figures, 
is the fact of a resemblance between the fourth man 
in scene 3 and the falling man in scene 4. In sharp 
distinction from the others these two alone have 
splendid moustaches and on their lower arms bear 
three bands (perhaps indicative of high rank). 

The arrow in scene 3 appears to me to be merely 
glancing off the helmet and not penetrating the eye. 
My own reading of this part of the tapestry would 
therefore be: scenes 1 and 2 (fig. 1), Harold’s body- 
guard killed or wounded; scene 3, standard-bearers 
killed or wounded and Harold lightly wounded in 
head; scene 4, Harold alone killed. There is no need 
to suppose that scene 4 follows immediately on 
scene 3. In the interval, the king’s remaining fol- 
lowers may have been liquidated and he himself have 
discarded spear and shield in favour of battle-axe 
for his last stand. 

Yours, etc., 
R. M. ANTHONY, 
London, N.W.11. 


Mr. Gibbs-Smith writes : 


I was very interested in Mr. Anthony’s letter. 
The full inscription referred to reads: Hic Franci 
pugnant et ceciderunt qui erant cum Haraldo of which 
the accepted translation is “‘ here are the French 
fighting and those who were with Harold have fallen.” 
The scenes covered are: (a) a group of charging 
Normans being opposed by four Englishmen, (6) the 
armed Englishman being struck down (in my fig. 1), 
and (c) the unarmed Englishman being struck down 
(also in my fig. 1). The colon and dash do not, I am 
afraid, bear the significance Mr. Anthony places 
on them: colons and dashes are used arbitrarily in 
the Tapestry, dashes occuring after a number of 
aa as well as continuation, sentences such 

“‘ Here the ships are dragged 4 the sea:—These 
=a are carrying arms,” etc.; *“ Bishop Odo, 
William, Robert:—This man has cuunanind that a 
castle should be thrown up,” etc., when not refer- 
ring to the men mentioned. 

I would not agree that the so-called arrow-in- 
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the-eye figure is “appreciably larger”? than the 
other three in the group, or that the small degree of 
largeness has any significance: it is the placing and 
pose of the figures that matter. In the scene of castle- 
building at Hastings, for example, all the labourers 
are much larger than the officer commanding them. 
It is surely quite inconceivable, in the idiom of the 
Tapestry and of medieval illustration in general, 
that Harold should be shewn standing fourth, and 
that he should be overlapping the horseman who is 
slaying Harold next door. 

Mr. Anthony’s point about the similarity of the 
arrow-in-the-eye figure and the falling Harold is 
also interesting, but surely without material signi- 
ficance. The first dark band on the sleeve is on the 
end of the hauberk’s sleeve, the others are on the 
emerging sleeve of the Saxon tunic and are quite 
arbitrary throughout the Tapestry. In the earlier 
reconnaissance scene, Harold’s lookout man is far 
better “ banded” than Harold himself, and there 
are scores of such renderings. Moustaches tell us 
nothing in the latter part of the Tapestry as they are 
arbitrarily distributed. The finest by far are the 
“ handlebars ” that adorn the marooned Englishmen 
on the hillock being mopped up by the Norman 
cavalry 


CAPTAIN PARRY 
GENTLEMEN 

I read with special interest the article by Mr. W. 
Gillies Ross on Parry’s Second Voyage in your 
February issue. I am collecting material for a “ Life ” 
of my great-great-grandfather Sir Edward Parry, 
and am at the moment reading the MS. journal he 
kept on board during his so-called second voyage, 
kindly lent to me by the Admiralty Librarian, into 
which Lyon’s account of his journey in the summer 
of 1822 has been copied in full. It had been edited 
slightly for publication and the delightful passage 
quoted by Mr. Ross about sharing the bed of his 
eskimo host ends in the original: “‘ Supposing that 
this was all according to rule, I left them to repose 
in peace, and resigned myself to the happy reflection 
that by the morning I should be as abundantly 
supplied with certain little tormentors as them- 
selves.”” In the following winter both Parry and 
Lyon set up their own sledges and dog-teams and 
drove them in the eskimo style. 

George Lyon seems to have been an attractive 
character. Jane Griffin met him at dinner at John 
Franklin’s (whose second wife she was destined to 
be) in April 1824 shortly before Parry, who was the 
guest of honour, departed on his third voyage, and 
noted in her candid journal: “‘ He is a young man 
about 30, of good height, and gentlemanly-looking— 
he has large soft grey eyes, heavy eyelids and good 
teeth, and is altogether very pleasing. . . . Fanny 
(her sister) had the good fortune to sit between him 
(Parry) and Captn. Lyon & had a good deal of 
conversation with both of them. Captain Lyon was 
desired by Captn. Parry to shew her his tattooed 
arm which he did under the table. . .” 

If any of your readers can refer me to sources of 
original material on Parry, (1790-1855), or to refer- 
ences to him by contemporaries (whether published 
or not), I shall be most grateful. 


Wittersham, Tenterden, Kent. 





The Gnostic Problem 
in Early Christianity 
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Athens, with the Hill of the Areopagus in the foreground, where Paul expounded his new faith 


Gnosticism was one of those developments of religious thought that, although finally 
rejected by Christians as heretical, “ played a major part in the formation of 
Christian theology during the first three centuries of the Church’s life .. .” 


By S. G. F. BRANDON 


I 
HEN THE APOSTLE PAUL first came to 
Athens, he seems clearly to have 
sensed the drama of his situation. He 
believed himself to be the apostle divinely ap- 
pointed to bring the new faith in Jesus, which 


had originated in Judaea, to the non-Jewish 
peoples of the Roman Empire. He understood, 
too, when he came to Athens, that he was at the 
heart and source of that wonderful Hellenic 
culture that all races then admired and strove to 
imitate. When, therefore, he was given the 








By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 

A group of Gnostic gems, engraved with scenes illus- 

trating the cult of the rising sun, Khnoubis, Abrasax, 

Sophia as a naked _woman, and the Birth and 
Crucifixion of Christ 


opportunity by certain Stoic and Epicurean 
philosophers of explaining his new faith at the 
Areopagus, according to the testimony of the 
Acts of the Apostles, he presented his case with 
great care and considerable skill.'_ He compli- 
mented the Athenians on their piety, evidenced 
by the superb monuments of their city, and he 
adroitly quoted from one of their poets. His 
audience gave him a polite hearing until he 
came to what was one of the essentials of his 


? Acts xvii. 16-34. The question of what degree of 
authenticity is to be attributed to the many and 
various speeches in the Acts has been much debated 
by scholars. It is generally agreed that, while the 
author of the Acts followed the accepted literary 
practice of inventing speeches appropriate to specific 
occasions, he undoubtedly modelled his compositions 
according to definite traditions. Moreover, Paul’s 
speech to the Athenians is of the greatest significance, 
even if it were only what the author of Acts thought 
the Apostle would have said on this occasion. 
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message, namely, the resurrection of the dead. 
At the mention of this idea, he at once lost their 
sympathy; they began to mock him and, to 
Paul’s evident discomfiture, the meeting broke 
up. 

The episode was one of profound signific- 
ance, for it revealed a fundamental difference 
between the Jewish and Greek evaluation of 
human nature and destiny. The Jew, following 
the age-long tradition of Semitic thought in this 
matter, conceived of man as a psycho-physical 
organism; which meant that belief in a life after 
death inevitably entailed the idea of the resur- 
rection of the body, since a dis-embodied exist- 
ence was inconceivable. The Greek, who had 
been brought up in the tradition of Platonic 
and Orphic thought, expressed his view of 
human nature in the saying sdma séma, i.e. “ the 
body, a tomb.” In other words, according to 
this Greek conception of man, the immortal 
ethereal soul (psyché) was imprisoned in the 
material body (sdma); and, at death, the eman- 
cipated soul had the opportunity of escaping to 
that non-material realm to which it rightly 
belonged. Accordingly, when the Athenians 
heard Paul speak of the “ resurrection of the 
dead” (anastasis nekrén), to them this meant 
literally the “ standing-up of corpses,” and 
they were revolted by the idea and scandalized. 

But Paul seems to have appreciated Greek 
susceptibilities in this matter; and his subse- 
quent Epistles to his Greek converts at Corinth 
show him attempting to accommodate his native 
Jewish conceptions to those of Greek thought. 
The undertaking was as necessary as it was 
momentous for the subsequent development of 
Western culture. For Christianity was not born 
into the world already equipped with a theology. 
It began as the personal faith of a small number 
of Palestinian Jews in the Messianic mission of 
Jesus of Nazareth. In their minds, this faith 
was integrated with their general outlook on life, 
that had been moulded by the distinctive 
culture of Judaism in which they had been 
nurtured. But when this faith was taken out of 
its Jewish milieu and preached to men of other 
races and cultural tradition, it had to be pre- 
sented in terms of a religion answering to the 
universal needs of mankind. The difficulty that 
Paul encountered at Athens was, in fact, part of 
a greater problem. 








To have presented Jesus as the Jewish 
Messiah to Greeks, Romans, or Syrians would 
have meant nothing to such people; indeed, it 
would more likely have offended them, since 
anti-Semitism was strong at this time in the 
Roman Empire. But to present Jesus as the 
divine saviour of mankind, as Paul undertook to 
do, meant that an explanation had to be given 
of this réle, which in turn meant explaining how 
mankind came to be in need of the salvation 
implied. 

Traditional Jewish theology could afford 
little help here, because in Jewish thought the 
idea of salvation was closely bound up with the 
national hope of deliverance from foreign op- 
pression; moreover, in Judaism the Messiah 
was not thought of as one who would save by 
his own sacrificial death.? In his Epistle to the 
Romans, Paul did indeed make some tentative 
use of the idea of the Fall of Adam to explain 
mankind’s need of salvation; but his most 
coherent statement of soteriology is drawn from 
a very different source. 

In his First Epistle to the Corinthians, Paul 
had occasion to contrast his teaching with that 
of other systems known to his readers; and, in 
so doing, he was led to give this significant 
account of his own: “ Howbeit we speak wis- 
dom among the perfect: yet a wisdom not of 
this world, nor of the rulers of this world, which 
are coming to nought: but we speak God’s 
wisdom in a mystery, even the wisdom that hath 
been hidden, which God foreordained before 
the worlds unto our glory: which none of the 
rulers of this world knoweth: for had they 
known it, they would not have crucified the 
Lord of glory ” (ii. 6-8). In our official English 
translations—the quotation here is from the 
Revised Version—the proper meaning of this 
passage is obscured at two crucial points. The 
Greek word translated “ world ” here, severally 
in its singular or plural forms, is aién, which 
does not mean this physical world or earth, 
but “ time ” or “ age.” Paul’s use of aidn here 
accordingly shows that he was thinking in 


? The attempt has been made by some scholars to 
show that the Jewish community, to whom the now 
famous Dead Sea Scrolls belonged, believed in a 
suffering Messiah. The case has not been generally 
accepted as proved; moreover, if it were, it would 
only mean that the belief was held by sectaries, and it 
could not be regarded as representative of the body of 
contemporary Jewish thought. 


terms of an esoteric system of “ world-ages,” 
that probably derived ultimately from Iranian 
and Babylonian sources, and that in various 
forms was much in vogue in current Graeco- 
Roman thought. Next, the words translated as 
“rulers of this world” (archontes tou aionos 
toutou) do not refer, as is popularly supposed, 
to the Roman and Jewish authorities who were 
responsible for condemning Jesus to death; 
they denote daemonic beings, who were asso- 
ciated with the planets and believed to govern 
the lives of men on earth. In this passage, then, 
Paul is found explaining that, before the begin- 
ning of a series of world-ages, God determined 
to send into the world, for the good of mankind, 
a pre-existent divine being, whom the daemonic 
rulers of the world, not perceiving his real 
nature, put to death and thereby in some way 
confounded themselves. This mysterious being, 
whom he calls “the Lord of glory,” he ap- 
parently identifies with the historical Jesus, thus 
implying the operation of some process of 
incarnation of the divine and spiritual in the 
human and material. 

Such an esoteric doctrine, that was ap- 
parently foreign to traditional Jewish thinking, 
suggests that Paul was using concepts derived 
from other traditions of religious speculation. 
But this is not all. Not only was it necessary to 
describe how the salvation of mankind was 
achieved; the human situation that required 
such salvation had also to be explained. The 
implications of the passage quoted above are 
confirmed and illustrated by various references 
and ellusions in Paul’s Epistles to his converts in 
Galatia and at Colossae.* In brief, Paul en- 
visaged mankind as enslaved by daemonic 
beings, connected with astral phenomena, 
whom he describes by a variety of terms such as 
archontes tou ainos toutou and stoicheia tou 
kosmou (“the elemental powers of the uni- 
verse’). From this mortal slavery mankind 
had, accordingly, been rescued by the divine 
being, who, incarnated in the person of Jesus, 
had been crucified mistakenly by these archontes 
who presumably, by thus unwittingly exceeding 
their rights, forfeited their control over men. 

That Paul was able so adroitly to employ 
such esoteric ideas is not surprising when the 
fact of his cosmopolitan background is recalled. 


* Galatians iv. 3, 8-10; Colossians ii. 8-15, 20. 
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Christ as the Good Shepherd; statue in the Lateran 

Museum, Rome. The concept of a divine redeemer was 

held both by the Gnostics and by the early Christian 
Fathers 


Paul, although a Jew by race and upbringing, 
had been born in Tarsus, a Hellenized city of 
Cilicia; he had acquired Roman citizenship; 
and he obviously spoke and wrote Greek with 
ease. But the fact that such ideas were available 
for him to use constitutes one of the greatest 
and most fascinating problems of the origins of 
Christianity. Its interest has now been greatly 
increased by an amazing discovery of fresh 
evidence. 


II 

That such ideas were current, and that Paul 
and other Christian missionaries could evoke a 
sympathetic response from a significant number 
of men and women in various cities of the 
Roman Empire, show that, in the world of 
Graeco-Roman culture, there was a deep- 
seated concern for spiritual issues. This feeling 
was concentrated upon certain fundamental 
topics: the hope of immortality: the conviction 
that physical matter contaminated the soul: 
the way by which salvation might be attained. 

Such spiritual needs called forth many and 
varied attempts to meet them. In addition to 
the ancient Greek mystery cults of Eleusis and 
of the Orphics, that assured their initiates of 
some form of immortality, many similar cults 
of Oriental and Egyptian origin established 
themselves in the Graeco-Roman world. These 
cults were usually centred in some divine 
saviour, of whom Osiris or Mithras are the most 
notable examples. But of perhaps even greater 
significance was the development of a body of 
mystical thought and pseudo-philosophical 
speculation, concerning human nature and 
destiny, that found expression in two groups of 
writings, the one known as Hermetica and the 
other described as Gnostic. Each claimed to 
mediate a secret knowledge or gndsis that would 
enable those who comprehended it to under- 
stand their own true nature and the means 
whereby they might emancipate themselves 
from their present unhappy plight and return 
to the proper abode of their souls. 

The Hermetica is so-called, because its 
contents purport to be revelations made by 
Hermes Trismegistos—“‘the  thrice-great 
Hermes ”—the Greek title for the ancient 
Egyptian god of wisdom, Thoth. The origins of 
these strange writings are very obscure; and no 








generally agreed conclusion has yet been reached 
about them by scholars who have specialized in 
Hermetic studies. Egyptian, Greek, Chaldean, 
Iranian, and Jewish influences have all been dis- 
cerned in them. The problem of their date is 
equally difficult. Professor A. D. Nock, the 
latest editor of the Corpus Hermeticum, would 
date it, in its present form, for the period A.D. 
100 to 300; but it is evident that some of its 
documents incorporate much older traditions. 
Despite all the uncertainty, however, that 
attends their original form and character, these 
Hermetic writings are of the highest importance 
for understanding the thought-world in which 
Christianity took its rise and formed its funda- 
mental doctrines. 

In one of the most notable of these Hermetic 
writings, entitled the Poimandres,* there is set 
forth a strange account of how the composite 
character of human nature originated, and how 
the immortal soul might free itself from its 
imprisonment in the physical body and return 
to its proper communion with God. Although 
this document is full of the most esoteric terms 
and imagery, its study is important for the in- 
sight that it gives into the mentality of many 
men and women at this period in Graeco- 
Roman society. The issue with which it is 
essentially concerned was basic to much 
religious and philosophical thought at the time: 
how was it that the ethereal immortal soul of 
man had come to be bound up in a material 
mortal body ? 

The answer given in the Poimandres is typical 
of this Gnostic speculation. It began by assum- 
ing the existence of Anthrépos, the archetypal 
Man, who was the creation of Nous (“‘ mind ”’), 
the fundamental principle of all reality, whose 
attributes were also Zoé (“ Life”) and Phds 
(“ Light”). This Anthrépos became desirous 
of being himself a creator; and so he descended 
first to the planetary spheres and aligned him- 
self with their seven governors. Not content 
with his situation here, he plunged lower 
through the spheres and came to the earth, 
where he cohabited with Phusis (“ Nature ”’). 


*The meaning of the word “ Poimandres”’ has 
been much discussed. It has been suggested that it 
may mean “ the Shepherd of Men.” In the tractate 
that bears his name Poimandres, a semi-divine being, 
is described as “‘ the Mind of the Sovereignty.” 


From this union mankind was produced; and 
this fact explains the duality of human nature. 
Man is mortal physically through his derivation 
from Phusis (“ Nature”); but he contains an 
immortal element that had descended from 
Anthropos, the essential or archetypal Man. 
Mankind’s condition, however, was wretched, 
being subject to Destiny (Hetmarmené) and to 
those beings who controlled the planets. But 
the position was not completely hopeless. The 
individual, who through the divine gndsis under- 
stood his own true nature and lived in accord- 
ance with that knowledge, would at death be 
freed from his mortal prison. He would ascend, 
first through the planetary spheres, where he 
would resign those qualitics that his archetype 
had taken thence on his fatal descent. Next, he 
would rise to union with God, which con- 
stituted the final goal of those who had the 
essential gndsis. 

It has been well to describe this Hermetic 
interpretation of human nature and destiny 
first, because it was clearly a product of pagan 
thought and, in some of its elements, un- 
doubtedly antedated the rise of Christianity. 
The similarity between the part played by the 
planetary powers in this interpretation and 
Paul’s account of the divine scheme of salvation 
in his first Corinthian Epistle is certainly 
striking. While it would be unsound to con- 
clude that Paul must have known of this Her- 
metic doctrine and consciously drew inspiration 
from it, the existence of such teaching illus- 
trates the mental environment in which he and 
other early Christian thinkers worked out the 
theology of their new faith. But the problem 
that this Gnostic type of thought presents for 
our understanding of the development of early 
Christianity is not limited to that of evaluating 
the significance of the Hermetic tradition. 
Other forms of speculation of a similar character 
were closely associated with Christianity, and 
played a major part in the formation of Christian 
theology during the first three centuries of the 
Church’s life, although they were finally 
repudiated as heretical. 

Such forms of speculation are known techni- 
cally as Gnosticism, since they all claimed the 
authority of some secret gndsis concerning man’s 
nature and destiny. They varied considerably 
in their terminology, in their cosmological 
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Mummy case of Artemidorus, A.D. 300, embellished 

with figures of Anubis and Isis, which show how the 

ancient Osirian mortuary cults continued into Graeco 
Roman Egypt 


theories and the way of life they inculcated. 
The early Christian Fathers, who sought to 
refute it, likened Gnosticism to the fabulous 
hydra, the monster that grew a new head for 
each one that was cut off. Despite their many 
variations, however, these Gnostic systems 
shared other common features besides their 
claim to a secret gndsis. Like the Hermetica, 
they were all essentially concerned to explain 
the dual nature of man, by means of some 
theory of the primordial descent of a spiritual 
entity and its involvement in physical matter. 
They also agreed in ascribing the creation of the 
material world to a kind of lower and somewhat 
evil-intentioned god, called the Demiourgos. 
In this way an attempt was made to separate 
the supreme god from any responsibility for 
the existence of physical matter, which was 
regarded as intrinsically evil. In some Gnostic 
systems, this Demiourgos was identified with the 
Jewish God of the Old Testament. The third 
feature that they had in common, and in which, 
incidentally, they differed from the Hermetic 
scheme, was the concept of a divine redeemer 
who descended to the earth to save mankind, 
the offspring of the fallen divinity which is 
sometimes called Sophia. This redeemer was 


named either Sétér (“ saviour”) or Christus. 
On his descent to earth, he united himself with 
the historical Jesus. The act of salvation was 
not achieved, as the orthodox Christians be- 
lieved, through the crucifixion of Jesus, but 
through the secret gndsis that Christ had com- 
municated to a chosen few. 


III 

In the history of early Christianity, Gnos- 
ticism has long been a problem of peculiar 
difficulty. Despite its esoteric concepts and 
bizarre imagery, it is evident, from the deep 
hostility shown towards it by the Fathers of 
the Church, that Gnosticism had constituted a 
very serious danger to the infant faith. And 
then, as the above discussion of Paul’s teaching 
shows, there is much to suggest that the forma- 
tive thinking of Christianity was done in an 
atmosphere greatly influenced by the type of 
thought that finds expression in the Hermetic 
and Gnostic writings. But hitherto a proper 
evaluation of Gnosticism and the part that it 
played in the early evolution of Christianity has 





been gravely hindered by the fact that, except 
for a few meagre documents, we knew little of 
Gnosticism from its own witness. The bulk of 
our information carne from the Christian writers 
who were concerned to refute it. Although they 
did, indeed, know the movement first hand, 
there was reason to suspect that these writers 
often misrepresented it and its exponents. The 
situation has now been radically changed by 
two discoveries, made during the last two 
decades, which mark the beginning of a new 
phase in the study of this subject, so crucial to 
the proper understanding of the development of 
one of the world’s great religions. 

In 1947, the now famous discovery of a 
number of Hebrew scrolls in a cave on the 
shores of the Dead Sea provided a new and 
wonderfully rich body of information about 
Jewish life and thought in the first century A.D. 
Although their investigation will take years to 
complete, several of these documents have 
already revealed that in Judaea, during the life- 
time of Jesus, there were communities of Jews 
whose religious beliefs were curiously com- 
pounded with non-Jewish ideas. In short, we 
are beginning to see that in first-century Pales- 
tine there was a considerable amount of 
religious syncretism that must be thoroughly 
explored in any study of the origins of Gnos- 
ticism. The discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
however, has tended to divert attention from 
the significance of another discovery made some 
two years earlier in Upper Egypt. In 1945, 
some natives digging in the neighbourhood Nag 
Hammadi, not far from the site of the early 
Christian monastery of Chenoboskion, un- 
earthed a large jar. On breaking it, they found 
within thirteen leather-bound codices of 
papyrus manuscripts. They sold them for a 
small sum, and eventually twelve of the volumes 
were acquired by the Coptic Museum at Cairo, 
while the thirteenth found its way to Ziirich, 
where it was bought for the Jung Institute and 
has consequently come to be known as the Jung 
Codex. For a variety of reasons, some political, 
the publication of the contents of the find has 
been long delayed; and it is only recently that 
some of the manuscripts are being made avail- 
able for general study. 

The find is undoubtedly of the first magni- 
tude in importance. On examination, it has 
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The Egyptian god of wisdom, Thoth, who, under his 

Greek title “‘ Hermes Trismegistos,”” gave his name to 

the Gnostic Hermetica, a collection of writings that 

purported to contain revelations made by him. Statue 
in the British Museum 
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Fresco from Herculaneum, showing the worship of Isis, one of the many mystery cults that expressed 
the “* deep-seated concern for spiritual issues’ prevalent in the Graeco-Roman world 


been found that the thirteen codices contain 
fotty-nine separate works. They are all written 
in Coptic, which was the language of the native 
Egyptians during the Roman period; but they 
appear to be translations into this language of 
Greek originals. The dates of the manuscripts 
are not certain; they are by different hands and 
were probably written about A.D. 350 to 400. 
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The original works from which they were trans- 
lated are evidently much earlier, and some 
perhaps date from the second century A.D. The 
nature of their contents indicates that these 
books formed the library of a Christian Gnostic 
community. 

Space does not permit here of a detailed list 
of the contents of the collection, many titles of 





which would surely appear strange to those un- 
familiar with this field of study. But some 
representative examples may be mentioned. 
There is a Letter of James, which purports to be 
written by James, the Lord’s Brother, giving an 
account of a revelation that the Risen Christ is 
alleged to have made to the Apostles James and 
Peter before his Ascension. A document en- 
titled the Gospel of Truth, also an esoteric reve- 
lation, is of peculiar interest because it appears 
to be a work mentioned by Irenaeus, the cele- 
brated Bishop of Lyons (c. 180), and may 
perhaps have been composed by Valentinus, 
a famous Gnostic teacher of the second century. 
A work attributed to Zoroaster, and four 
Hermetic tractates, attest the range of the 
sources upon which these Gnostics drew; and the 
lattcr writings also provide significant evidence 
of a connection between this Christian Gnosti- 
cism and the Hermetic tradition of thought. 
The work that has so far stirred the greatest 
interest, which in turn has given it priority of 
general publication, is the so-called Gospel 
according to Thomas. Its esoteric nature is 
significantly stated in its preface: “‘ These are 
the secret sayings which Jesus, the Living One, 
spoke, and he wrote, even Didymos Judas 
Thomas.” This writing is of the highest 
importance both to the historian of early Chris- 
tianity and to the student of the New Testa- 
ment. For not only is it representative of the 
Gnostic handling of the Gospel teaching, but it 


also appears to preserve traditions that derive 
from some early Jewish Christian source; and it 
may help to throw light on the enigma of the 
beginnings of Christianity in Egypt. 

The complete publication and thorough 
study of these Nag Hammadi documents will 
obviously occupy the attention of specialists for 
many years. It is too early yet to attempt to 
forecast what their conclusions are likely to be. 
But it is evident that we shall soon be in a posi- 
tion to evaluate Gnosticism from its own 
witnesses, and not only through the represen- 
tations of its opponents. For the historian, 
however, the importance of the issue does not 
reside primarily in being able to judge how fair 
to the Gnostics were the defenders of what 
became the orthodox form of Christianity. It is 
of far greater moment to understand the way in 
which the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity were evolved in the environment of 
Graeco-Roman culture where Gnostic specula- 
tion flourished and was influential. And that is 
not all. We need to have a more thorough 
understanding of those forces within the 
Christian Church that enabled it to resist certain 


aspects of Gnostic thought, while formulating a 
soteriology of a highly speculative character. 
Christianity has often been distinguished as the 
historical religion par excellence; it was during 
these vital years of its dependence upon, and 


resistance to, Gnostic influences that this 
character was surely formed. 
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The GARDES DU CORPS DU ROI of the Restoration. 
There were six companies of the Life Guards, 
identified by the colour of their pouch belts. Here, 
the 2nd with green and the 5th with red exchange a 







Finery of military dress continued to 


fraternal handshake 






HE SHORT FIRST RESTORATION, between 

Bonaparte’s exile to Elba and the start of 

the Hundred Days, gave little time for 
changes in the army. The tricolour standards, 
with their Napoleonic battle honours, were 
abolished and replaced by white flags, bearing 
only the fleur-de-lis. The infantry of the Royal 
Army was to consist of ninety regiments of the 
line, and fifteen of light infantry, the first ten 
being named after royal personages. The 
cavalry were to be renumbered and certain units 
given names by which regiments had been 
identified during the Ancien Régime. But this 





distinguish the French Army between 1815 
and 1870, a period that saw the 
first campaigns in Algeria, and the 
creation of the Army of Africa. 


complete reorganization was never carried out, 
no major change in uniform took place; and, 
when the French Army took the field for the 
Waterloo campaign, all traces of the First 
Restoration had disappeared. 

After the final defeat at Waterloo, Louis 
XVIII returned for the second time, deter- 
mined to destroy all links with the Revolution 
and Empire. An order of August 1815, dis- 
banded the entire army, and a completely new 
system was introduced. Instead of numbered 
regiments, the infantry were organized in 
eighty-seven Departmental Legions. The men 


being recruited from the departments after 
which the legions were named. Uniforms were 
of the 1812 pattern but, in the Royalist tradi- 
tion, white instead of blue. 

An order of August 30th, 1815, established 
the cavalry at forty-seven regiments. The 
heavy cavalry retained their basic uniforms, but 
all now wore the curved Roman crest or 
chenille. The Carabiniers and Cuirassiers were 
given royal titles, and the Dragoons depart- 
mental names. The Light Cavalry, Chasseurs da 
Cheval, and Hussars had departmental names, 
the Chasseurs wearing green uniforms, and the 
Hussars dolmans of distinctive colours. Both 
wore cylindrical shakos. 

Louis restored the Maison du Rot,which con- 
sisted of four companies of “ Gardes du Corps 
du Roi,” one company of Foot Guards, all 
dressed in Royal blue with red collars and 


ROYAL GUARD CAVALRY. 


piping, and Gardes du Corps de Monsieur in 
green. In addition to this personal bodyguard, 
a Royal Guard was formed composed of élite 
units of all arms. By an order of September 
1815, this consisted of eight regiments of 
infantry and eight of cavalry, supported by 
horse and foot artillery. 

The infantry of the guard were attired in 
blue uniforms with nine white braids across the 
chest, the Grenadiers wearing black bearskin 
caps. The 7th and 8th regiments were Swiss 
and had scarlet uniforms. The cavalry con- 
sisted of two regiments of Horse Grenadiers, 
two of Cuirassiers, one of Dragoons and one of 
Chasseurs a Cheval, one of Lancers and one 
of Hussars. The Cuirassiers had the arms of 
France and Navarre on their breastplates, and, 
like the line regiments, they and the Dragoons 
wore helmets with Roman crests. The Chasseurs 
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A contemporary engraving showing the uniforms of 1816. From 


left to right, Horse Grenadiers, Cuirassiers, Dragoons, Chasseurs, Artillery, Lancers and 


Hussars. 


The small figure at the left rear is Horse Artillery, wearing the helmet originally 


copied from the British “ Tarleton ”’ helmet 
















































































CHASSEURS D’AFRIQUE, first raised in 1831 for 
service in Algeria. Below: CANTINIERES of the 
Second Republic; lithograph by Lalaisse 
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a Cheval of the Guard wore green, but, unlike 
the line, were issued with a black leather helmet 
with a brass crest and black “ chenille.” The 
Lancers wore the traditional Polish uniform, in 
green with crimson facings, and the Hussars 
had the full Hungarian style clothing, at first 
with a shako, later changed to a busby. 

Between 1818 and 1820 it was seen that the 
Departmental Legions were not a success, and 
not popular with the army. The King had, as in 
other national affairs, to modify what were 
thought to be reactionary measures, and an 
order of October 23rd, 1820, restored the 
infantry regiments, numbered 1 to 60 line, 
and 1 to 20 light infantry. At the same time, 
white uniforms were withdrawn, and new ones 
with a blue single-breasted coatee introduced. 
This was worn with blue trousers for normal 
wear and white trousers in summer. Another 
order of May 8th, 1822, gave details of regi- 
mental distinctions, in the form of facing and 
lace colours for the different regiments. A grey 
double-breasted greatcoat, which had a collar 
of regimental colour, was included with this 
uniform. 

Cavalry dress was modified at about the 
same time. Chasseurs a Cheval of the line 
adopted a Hussar jacket with three rows of 
buttons, and leather reinforced breeches, 
“ pantalon basane,” were now worn by all 
mounted troops. The cylindrical shako was 
still worn by light cavalry and artillery, and 
Dragoon regiments were distinguished by 
different coloured plastrons. 

Louis XIII died in 1824 and was succeeded 
by his brother Charles X, but the organization 
and appearance of the army were little altered 
during his reign. One important change took 
place, however, that was to become an accepted 
part of French uniform. In or about 1829, red 
trousers were introduced for the infantry, and 
were worn from that time onwards. 

Time was running out for the white flags, 
and they campaigned for the last time during 
the expedition to Algeria of 1830. In that year 
the Bourbons were finally driven from France 
and, with the coming of Louis Philippe, we see 
the beginnings of uniform trends and regi- 
mental organization recognizably of modern 
times. The first military acts of the new régiere 
were to disband the Royal Guard, and restore 





the tricolour flag. The fleur-de-lis was super- 
seded by the Gallic Cock, an emblem that sur- 
mounted the standard poles and appeared as 
regimental insignia. 

The order of March 12th, 1831, reorganized 
the cavalry into fifty regiments. Two Cara- 
biniers and ten Cuirassiers, called Reserve 
Cavalry, twelve Dragoon and six Lancers called 
Cavalry of the Line, and fourteen Chasseurs a 
Cheval and six Hussars called Light Cavalry. 
The Light Cavalry changed little in appearance, 
but the Cuirassiers and Dragoons had received 
new helmets during the previous régime. They 
were without the skin turban and Roman crest, 
but had a brass crest with a horse-hair brush on 
top. 
The Infantry of Louis Philippe was an army 
ef Africa, and between 1831 and 1848 forty- 
nine line and thirteen light infantry regiments 
fought in Algeria. Service in North Africa was 
to produce a new kind of French soldier, and 
Algeria and Morocco were to become training 
grounds for generations of officers. Africa also 
had a direct influence on the dress and organiza- 
tion of the army. 

On March goth, 1831, a royal order brought 
the Foreign Legion into being. This famous 
corps has played a prominent part in French 
military history, and has at all times been 
dressed in the current uniform. The stereo- 
typed dress, familiar from films, is the infantry 
uniform of about 1900 adapted for hot climates 
and not peculiar to the Legion. In the summer 
of 1831, they left for North Africa, wearing the 
shako which had changed little from the days 
of the Empire; but, by 1834, all troops in 
Algeria had adopted the casquette, modified 
about 1840 to become the famous “ Képi.” 
So many troops were serving or had served in 
North Africa that their variations of the regu- 
lation soon became the accepted military 
fashion. The shako models of 1837 and 1843 
were a compromise between the old shakos and 
the “‘ Képi,” and in 1845 the coatee was finally 
replaced by a long full skirted single-breasted 
tunic. The cross-belts disappeared, and side- 
arms and ammunition pouches were carried on 
the waistbelt. 

In 1843, the 17th Light Infantry gave the 
people of Paris a glimpse of the French soldier 
of the future, when they appeared with their 
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The CENT GARDES who served as a personal escort 
for Louis Napoleon. Below: IMPERIAL GUARD 
GRENADIERS in the full dress worn until about 1860 





CHASSEURS A PIED. This Moraine print is dated 

1859 and shows the habit-tunique ordered in 1858. 

“ Chasseurs”’ wore blue-grey trousers, with yellow 
piping, green epaulettes and shako plume 
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ZOUAVES. The Annuaire Militaire of 1846 names 
one regiment of three battalions; 2nd and 3rd 
regiments were raised in 1852. This print shows 


red trousers tucked inside their gaiters, their 
greatcoat skirts turned back, “ avec la capote 
retrousée,” and the “ Képi Africain” perched 
on their heads. Louis Philippe raised several 
regiments in Africa which were to become 
famous units of the French Army. Chasseurs 
d’ Afrique in 1831, Spahis in 1835, Zouaves in 
1830, Tirailleurs Algériens in 1842, and Infan- 
terie Légére d’ Afrique in 1832. The uniforms 
worn by the African troops have always been a 
combination of French and native dress, and 
are among the most picturesque worn by any 
army. A special corps of riflemen was raised in 
1838, first called Tirailleurs de Vincennes, and 
in 1842 its ten battalions were named Chasseurs 
d’Orléans. These were to become the Chasseurs 
@ Pied, well known for their quick step and 
hunting horn music. 


Zouaves of the Guard raised in 1855 


In 1848 the reign of Louis Philippe came to 
an end, and until 1851 France was ruled by 
the Provisional Republican Government. When 
Louis Napoleon was proclaimed Emperor in 
1852, the Eagles returned and with them an- 
other period of magnificence. A decree of May 
1854, restored the Imperial Guard, composed 
of two brigades of infantry, a brigade of cavalry, 
a regiment of Gendarmerie, a regiment of 
Horse Artillery and a company of Engineers. 
In March of that year L’Escadron des Cent 
Gardes were formed to act as the Emperor’s 
personal bodyguard. This squadron was 
equipped as Cuirassiers, in sky blue tunics and 
helmets with flowing white manes. The other 
heavy cavalry had now returned to the tradi- 
tional helmet with skin turban, front tuft and 
brass crest; the Cuirassiers in blue coats and 





steel helmets, the Dragoons green with brass 
helmets. 

The infantry of the line wore the 1845 tunic, 
but the regiments of Guard had long-tailed 
coats with large lapels, giving a plastron effect. 
A new shako was introduced in 1856. This was 
still the tapered pattern of the previous reign, 
but somewhat lower. The successes in Africa 
and at Solferino and Magenta, coupled with 
international contacts in the Crimea, caused a 
distinct French trend in the military fashions of 
the world. Britain adopted their shako, the 
volunteers of the 1860’s had an unmistakable 
French appearance, and the American Civil 
War was fought in what was virtually French 
uniforms, even to the extent of dressing whole 
regiments as Zouaves. 

In 1860, there were new modifications that 
brought a degree of dandyism to uniform, which 
is surprising after the progressive developments 
of Louis Philippe’s reign. A new coat, the 


“* habit-tunique,” was introduced. This was a 
short, waisted, garment, worn with very full 
trousers and gaiters, like knickerbockers. The 
infantry of the Guard changed their tailed coats 
for long tunics with white brandenburgs, and 


the cavalry now wore single-breasted tunics 
with very wide red trousers and huge knee 
boots. 

In 1867, further changes occurred which 
cancelled out many of the exaggerations of the 
previous seven years, and the basic uniforms 
worn until 1914 made their appearance. An- 
other new coat for the infantry was ordered. 
This was a fairly long double-breasted blue 
tunic, with two rows of seven buttons and 
different coloured epaulettes and piping for the 
various corps. It was worn with a shako for full 
dress, but the “ Képi,” now much lower, was 
used on all other occasions. Ammunition was 
carried in leather pouches supported by a leather 
belt and shoulder straps. 

A certain amount of standardization was 
becoming apparent at this time, and the tunic 
was worn by most troops. The Dragoons gave 
up their traditional green, and wore a blue 
tunic with scarlet epaulettes and white facings. 
The Lancers, too, had blue tunics, but continued 
to wear the Polish “ Czapska” as headdress. 
The Guard still had elaborate uniforms for full 
dress, and certain units continued to wear the 


otherwise obsolete tailed coat for full dress. 
A new regiment joined the Guard in 1867, 
called L’Escadron des Gendarmes a’Elite, 
who wore red-faced blue coats, white breeches 
and black boots and bearskin caps. When the 
ill-fated adventure of 1870 began, however, 
the army took the field in a service dress, not 
unlike that worn in 1914. 

Despite its troubled history, the army of 
France has had a marked influence on the 
armies of Europe, and there are few such armies 
who have not at some time worn their own 
versions of French uniform. 
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5TH REGIMENT OF DRAGOONS. 


The uniform worn 


until about 1867, when a blue tunic replaced the green 
coat with coloured plastron. The 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 
4th Regiments had white facings, the 5th, 6th, 7th 
and 8th had yellow, and the other regiments red 
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What noise 
annoys an oyster ? 


OYSTERS would doubtless be gravely 
disturbed to hear the noise of the Oyster- 


picking machine, invented in 1896. Con- 
structed like a diver’s bell, it had a drill 
protruding from the bottom to break up the 
oyster beds. Loose oysters could then be raked 
aboard en route for some nobleman’s table. 


The Oyster-picker had an iron body, 
supported and controlled by steel chains and 
cables. 


For over 100 years men have been putting 
skill and ingenuity into using steel. Many 
inventions were crazy and impractical. But 
even these may have led later inventors to 
ideas which ultimately produced useful and 














maybe epoch-making developments, now part 
of all our lives. 

Today, steel is woven into the very fabric 
of our industrialised society. There could have 
been no industrial revolution without steel. 
Think of industries that depend on it — motors, 
farming, shipbuilding, railways, mining. Now 
think of industries that don’t depend on steel- 
if you can ! 

Look around your home: vacuum cleaner, 
iron, washing machine, taps, fridge, cooker, 
toys, knives ; and the bus or train you go to work 
in — all made of steel. You are using steel — 
relying on steel — far more than you probably 
realise. 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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THE MAN OF THE RENAISSANCE 


WAR MEMOIRS: SALVATION, 1944-46. By General de 
Gaulle. Translated by Richard Howard, 298 pp. 
(Wiedenfeld and Nicolson. 30s.) 

It is impossible to imagine what might have hap- 
pened to France, after the Liberation, if Charles de 
Gaulle had not been there. The third volume of his 
memoirs covers the period of his Provisional Govern- 
ment in 1944 and 1945, and the establishment of the 
Fourth Republic in 1946, which preferred, by mutual 
consent, to govern without him. It is a document of 
immense historical content, illuminating both the 
character and stature of De Gaulle, and the physi- 
ognomy of France, while he was pulling his country 
up by its bootstrings during those two short years. 

A great Frenchman of another Renaissance, 
Rabelais, wrote of what he called a spur and instinct 
that they named /’) Lh is an untrans- 
latable word (and de Gaulle’s translator has done him 
much less than justice in the present volume); but 
certainly in this crisis of France de Gaulle was always 
impelled by his instinct for ’honneur and, as we read 
his version of events, we are impressed by his 
essential rightness. 

General de Gaulle describes the France he found 
with a passionate lucidity. Defeated, divided, cor- 
rupted, made economically unviable by a deliberate 
policy that played on its most dangerous weaknesses, 
infiltrated by Communist agencies that were looking 
ahead, France was in greater material and spiritual 
danger than ever in her history. The country was in 
chaos: transport and communications scarcely 
existed, except by courtesy of the Anglo-American 
Alliance; the centres of population were — 





the best manpower was imprisoned in 

De Gaulle himself was there only on sufferance ond 
had to impose his administration on a country that 
was falling into anarchy after the withdrawal of the 


Germans. The Resistance bands, honeycombed by 
Communists, had retained their arms and them- 
selves elected police, judges, juries and executioners 
to deal with alleged collaborators. 

As a sheer physical task of reconstruction, de 
Gaulle’s work in his first six months can scarcely ever 
have been equalled in scale, intensity and efficiency. 
There are some revealing pictures. When the Com- 
munists organized the “‘ National Movement of 
Prisoners ” to demonstrate against the Government, 
it took de Gaulle less than three minutes to settle the 
matter. He summoned the leaders of the Movement. 
When they pointed out that they could not curb the 
spontaneous emotions of the ex-prisoners, he gave 
them three minutes to produce either their resigna- 
tion, with a written statement that they could not 
control their members, or a promise to stop the 
agitation. He added that, unless he got one answer 
or the other, they would be arrested when they left 
his room. He got his promise well within the time 
limit, and it was kept. 

This was the de Gaulle who played diplomatic 
poker with Stalin and came away sharp to time with 
his Franco-Soviet pact, and with none of the strings 
that Stalin had tried to attach. His attitude to Stalin 
was in a sense more sympathetic.than to his other 
Allies. He saw the Communist objectives quite 
clearly, but this was an enemy he could understand. 


He had his own clear and frankly egocentric objec- - 


tives for France, and he could not believe that 


Churchill’s less predatory policy did not mask all 
kinds of perfidious ambitions. ‘“‘ The peace we 
French hoped to build in accordance with what we 
regarded as logic and justice,” he writes, “ the 
British found expedient to approach with formulas 
of empiricism and compromise. 

It is unfortunate that de Gaulle retains in his text 
a number of intemperate, and even ungenerous, 
remarks about Churchill, who did so much for 
France. But it is also understandable. He was a bad 
ally because he was obsessed with the status of 
France—for his country he had the attitude almost 
of a jealous lover. He admits frankly that he wel- 
comed the continuation of the war after the Nor- 
mandy campaign, because it gave France an 
opportunity of participating in victory and seizing 
some of its spoils: not so much physical and terri- 
torial spoils, as moral spoils, /’honneur, which gave 
France the status of a full ally and a seat at the Peace 
Conference. 

This was his preoccupation. It made him difficult, 
touchy and un-cooperative: Roosevelt called him a 
prima donna. But this conceit of himself arose out of 
his profound conviction of France’s desperate need 
for a renaissance. There can be no doubt of his 
essential rightness, and of the grandeur of his vision 
of France. Thanks to him, France recovered from 
her crisis, which was also a crisis of Western 
civilization. 

GEORGE GRETTON. 


PARNELL AT BAY 


THE FALL OF PARNELL. By F. S. L. Lyons, 363 pp. 

(Routledge & Kegan Paul. 42s.) 

The story of the deposition of Parnell from the 
leadership of the Irish Parliamentary Party, and of 
the brief but savage sequel in Ireland, has a peculiar 
horror and fascination. The autumn of 1890 saw 
the Irish leader in an apparently impregnable posi- 
tion, the darling of Ireland and the of Gladstone. 
The disclosure of the Pigott forgeries had occasioned 
an immense revulsion of English feeling against the 
Unionist Ministry which was manifested by a series 
of by-elections. The Liberal Party, which had 
already paid such a terrible price for their leader’s 
conversion to Home Rule, awaited the next General 
Election with impatience and overwhelming con- 
fidence. Within a year Parnell was dead; the Irish at 
Westminster were split into warring factions; a cruel 
internecine controversy disfigured Ireland itself; 
while the Liberals, mocked by the false dawn, con- 
templated the impending verdict of the electors with 
mounting apprehension. 

It might have been thought that this story is so 
well known that a book devoted exclusively to the 
series of events that stemmed from the O’Shea 
Divorce Case would serve little purpose save to his- 
torical students. But Dr. Lyons has fully justified 
his venture. Dr. Conor Cruise O’Brien’s Parnell 
and His Party and the works of J. L. Hammond 
and the late Henry Harrison have set an extremely 
high standard in the realm of Parnellite study; and 
it is a measure of the quality of Dr. Lyons’ perfectly 
constructed and meticulously written book that this 
standard is triumphantly maintained. He picks his 
way dexterously through the labyrinthine complica- 
tions of the O’Shea affair, the Parnell Manifesto, the 
struggle in Committee Room Fifteen, the 
Negotiations, and the Kilkenny by-election to the 
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moment when Parnell, exhausted by the immense 
physical and mental strain exercised upon him, died 
at Brighton in October 1891. 

Harrison’s works on this subject have ot two 
things beyond reasonable dispute: that Parnell was 
shamefully traduced in the Divorce Case itself, and 
that O’Shea was a conniving husband. Dr. Lyons 
cannot accept Harrison’s view that it was Chamber- 
lain who “ exploded” O’Shea at that particular 
moment, and the evidence which he sets out supports 
his doubts on this matter. There are so many other 
factors that could have influenced O’Shea at that 
particular time that the legend of a Chamberlain- 
inspired scandal cannot be substantiated. But even 
if one accepts that Parnell was unfairly regarded, 
the terrible consequences of the decision not to 
contest O’Shea’s allegations are matters of history. 
Having led his party and his le along a par- 
ticular road for over ten years, Parnell suddenly 
switched his course against Gladstone and the 
Liberals and even against constitutional action. The 
volte face was too extreme and too sudden, even for 
many of Parnell’s most devoted adherents, and the 
consequence was a controversy of appalling ferocity. 
There is one entry in Dillon’s diary that Dr. Lyons 
has discovered and that makes moving reading: “ I 
long with an unspeakable longing to get out of 
politics and have done with the sordid misery of that 
life, and get to read and think and live at least for a 
few years before I die, but I fear it is too late now.” 
The disillusionment caused by “ the stench of the 
Divorce Court” and Parnell’s cruel attacks upon 
Gladstone was to affect members of his Party 
permar: :ntly. 

This book has so many brilliant and arresting 
qualities that it seems churlish to point out one 
conspicuous defect, which Dr. Cruise O’Brien’s 
great work shares: out of both of these books the 
personality of Parnell fails to emerge. It is a wonder- 
ful thing to have got rid of the tedious “ blarney ” 
that used to surround Parnell’s life and character, 
but it is possible to carry this process too far. 

Much of the excitement of those months has also 
faded in Dr. Lyons’ careful hands. A mere recita- 
tion of violent speeches and accounts of the spec- 
tacular endeavours by both sides to capture the Press 
cannot fully convey the dark passions aroused by the 
conflict. I think also of the awful predicament of Mr. 
Abraham, who was deputed by the anti-Parnellites 
to move the deposition motion in Committee Room 
Fifteen, and whose’son has just retired from the post 
of Principal Clerk of Financial and Miscellaneous 
Committees in the House of Commons. Mrs. 
Abraham, like almost all the women of Ireland, was 
a passionate supporter of Parnell, so that her unfor- 
tunate husband had to endure the dual rigours of 
bitter attack in public and private life! 

In the end, Parnell has won the battle, for he has 
achieved immortality in Ireland as the traduced 
leader, cut down by his envious rivals. The truth 
was very different; but, in spite of Dr. Lyons’ 
masterly account of the fall of Parnell, I have my 
suspicions that the legend will remain undimmed; 
and indeed the sad history of the relationship be- 
tween England and Ireland provides no character so 
fascinating and perplexing. Yet it is sad to record 
that Barry O’Brien’s biography, first published over 
sixty years ago, has never been replaced as the 
standard work on the life of this extraordinary man. 


RosperT RHODES JAMES. 
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the fourth to be published. General 
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ARTISTS AND SCIENTISTS 


EUROPEAN VISION AND THE SOUTH PACIFIC, 1768-1850. 
By Bernard Smith, 287 pp., 171 plates. (Oxford 
University Press. 84s.) 

Although this book is addressed to the art his- 
torian, it will prove of value to anyone interested in 
the interaction of cultures and the history of ideas, 
because the word “ vision” is interpreted in the 
sense of both of the artistic and the intellectual 
attitude of Europeans towards Polynesia and Aus- 
tralia. Sixteen years ago Mr. Charles Mitchell 
pointed out some curious features in an unfinished 
ey by Zoffany of the Death of Captain Cook. 

n this composition, Cook is shown in the pose of the 
Dying Gladiator and his assassin in that of the Dis- 
cobolos. The head-dresses of the Hawaiian natives are 
reminiscent of Homeric heroes, and the whole picture 
suggests the imposition of a classical imagination on 
an alien and primitive subject. Trained in the tradi- 
tions of European art, those who accompanied the 
explorers to record the flora and fauna of newly dis- 
covered countries began by seeing a totally fresh 
aspect of nature through the classical eyes of the 
generation of Sir Joshua Reynolds, but they soon 
evolved what Mr. Smith calls “‘ the typical land- 
scape’ of these new scenes. The contrast with 
which he is concerned is between what the European 
thought should ideally exist and what the explorers, 
together with their artists and scientists, actually saw. 

The dilemma in which the artist found himself was 

between recording new facts in the cause of science 

and creating landscapes that would satisfy conven- 
tional taste. On Cook’s second voyage, for example, 

William Hodges—a much underrated artist—ended 

by studying the new effects of light suggested by 

Antarctica, instead of the golden Italianate skies 

taught him by his master Richard Wilson; when he 

wished to exhibit the result at the Academy, he had 
to compromise by “ classicizing ”’ his vision. 

The immediate intellectual consequence of these 
voyages was to support Rousseau’s myth of the Noble 
Savage. Although the explorers noted that the 
Fuegians were the most miserable of mankind, and 
their artists truthfully recorded the fact, engravers 
in England had to idealise them in Greek guise to 
produce an acceptable compromise. Even the 
Australian aborigine suffered the same fate, until it 
was found that neither he nor his bushland setting 
conformed to the idea of an earthly paradise or an 
English country gentleman’s park. With the coming 
of the missionaries, the medal was reversed: the 
Noble Savage was transformed into the Ignoble 
Idolator, his artifacts being deliberately caricatured 
to make them unacceptable and his character deni- 
grated into that of a treacherous, ugly pagan. Not 
until a second wave of scientists, including men like 
Darwin, Hooker and Huxley, arrived on the scene 
could they be viewed objectively; a comparative 
study of cultures then became possible. The ex- 
clusiveness of a European culture, with its univer- 
salist and classical attitude, was thus destroyed by 
the discovery of new lands in the south Pacific. 

The latter part of this book shows how this process 
of transfiguration was worked out in early Australian 
art, and it concludes logically with the invention of 
photography, which solved the dilemma of the artist- 
scientist by recording life as it really was. The theme 
of this book is highly original, and it is illustrated with 
a wealth of artistic and literary scholarship. 

CHRISTOPHER LLOYD. 
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THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF 1709 


CRUSOE’S CAPTAIN: Being the Life of Woodes Rogers, 
Seaman, Trader, Colonial Governor. By Bryan 
Little, 240 pp., 8 plates, 4 maps. (Odhams. 21s.) 
The voyage round the world in 1709-11 of the 

Duke and the Duchess takes its place with the earlier 

circumnavigation of Drake and the later one of Anson. 

It was exceptional for its careful organization and its 

relatively good bill of health, as well as for bringing 

home a profit based on the rare and coveted achieve- 
ment of intercepting the Manila- -Acapulco galleon. 

It carried the incomparable Dampier as “ Pilot for 

the South Seas,” and it also carried, from Juan 

Fernandez onwards, the rescued Alexander Selkirk. 

Mr. Little’s title indicates the share that the last 

circumstance has had in the fame of the voyage. 

The author, however, keeps a sense of proportion 
in respect of this confused and romanticized element 
of the story. He does more; for his examination of the 
connection with Defoe is extremely useful. He is 
surely right to conclude that Defoe’s interest in 
Woodes Rogers’ expedition was primarily that of an 
enthusiast for South Sea enterprise, who brought to 
the service of Harley a knowledge of the subject first 
offered to William III. When Defoe transferred his 
colonizing ideas—as he transferred the castaway’s 
island—from the South Pacific to the North Atlantic 
coast of South America, he was adapting them to the 
power-situation that forms the background to Mr. 
Little’s study. The idea of human solitude is on a 
different level. Of the actual examples, besides that of 
Selkirk mentioned here, the most interesting is the 
experience of Henry Pitman in the Caribbean; but 
only the captivity in Ceylon of Robert Knox ap- 
proaches the enormous length of Crusoe’s isolation. 

Such adventures were not fantastic, but among the 
daily risks faced by Woodes Rogers and the mariners 
of his time. As Governor of the Bahamas in his last 
phase, Rogers had first to domesticate or destroy the 
pirates—Blackbeard Teach had been one of them— 
who cut a certain figure in the writings of Defoe the 
novelist, but a rather different one in those of Defoe 
the political economist. This difficult but effective 
stewardship, together with the privateering expedi- 
tion of the Duke and the Duchess, remain virtually 
all that is known of Woodes Rogers; and Hogarth’s 
family conversation-piece of 1729, the only portrai 
traced, was painted three years before the Captain’s 
death. In adding this book to his west-country 
studies, Mr. Little seems to have ferreted out almost 
every fact and sidelight that available sources could 
yield. If he has not opened up new exploits or areas 
of his subject’s life, he has commendably refrained 
from touching in a speculative portrait. What we 
can accept emerges the more surely—steadiness, 
leadership and seamanly qualities. 

It remains to be said of this short but solid piece 
of work that Mr. Little has taken care to explain the 
international situation, as it affected the operations of 
privateering ships and sailors and the calculations of 
those who financed them. He has also, and most 
importantly, provided something hard to come by in 
books of this sort by extending his research to the 
archives of Seville and Madrid. How the Spanish 
Viceroyalties worked and who worked them, what 
it was like to be aboard the treasure-ship of the Pacific 

ly on its annual crossing—these have been 
the _— pieces for the addict of voyages; and they 
are here. 


t 


FRANCIS WATSON. 
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Wilson, 
Napoleon in Russia, the Lusitania. 
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Concerto No. 2 in F minor; 
Andante spianato and Grande polonaise 
in E flat major 
with the SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
conducted by ALFRED WALLENSTEIN 
© SB-2067 @ RB-16183 


Waltzes 
Op. 18 (Grand valse brillante); Op. 34, 
Nos. 1-3; Op. 42; Op. 64, No. 1 (Minute waltz), 
No. 2 & No. 3; Op. 69, Nos. 1 & 2; 
Op. 70, Nos. 1-3; Waltz in E minor, Op. posth. 
@ RB-16150 


Polonaises 
Op. 26, Nos. 1 & 2; Op. 40, Nos. 1 & 2; 
Op. 44; Op. 53 — ‘Heroic’ 
@ RB-16111 


Preludes 
Op. 28, Nos. 1-24 
@ RB-16110 
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ILLUSTRATED 
2/6 
from booksellers, book- 


stalls and newsagents 
everywhere 


One of the greatest naval battles of all time. The graphic 
story of the tremendous clash of arms between Germany’s 
assembled naval might and the British Grand Fleet—the 
culmination of more than a decade of deadly rivalry for 
control of the seas. 
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Readers of ‘ History Today ’ 
are reminded that all Books 
reviewed or advertised in this 


= issue may be obtained promptly 


from : 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
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Author of The Fall of Ferusalem and the Christian 
Church (1951). 

D. R. DUDLEY. Professor of Latin, Birmingham 
University and Dean of the Faculty of Arts; publica- 
tions include A History of Cynicism (1937); at present 
engaged with Mr. Webster on a full-scale 
study of the history and archaeology of Boudicca’s 
rebellion. 


NOEL GOODWIN. Miusic critic of the Daily Express 
since 1956. Joint author (with the late Hubert Foss) 
of London Symphony—Portrait of an Orchestra 
(1954), the official history of the London Symphony 
Orchestra. 


ROMNEY SEDGWICK, C.M.G. Formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Publications include: 
Lord Hervey’s Memoirs (1931); Letters from George 
III to Lord Bute (1939). 


W. A. THORBURN. Curator of the Scottish United 
Services Museum. Author of numerous articles on 
military history, and lifelong student of military dress 
and weapons. 
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is available price 3s. monthly from news- 


agents and booksellers, or by subscription 
£2 2s. including postage ($6.00) from :— 
Bracken House, 10 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


CANBERRA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
AUSTRALIA 
Chair of Economic History 

Applications are invited for appointment to the 
Chair of Economic History. 

In 1960 the College will become part of the 
Australian National University and its present func- 
tions will be continued. Further details of the 
association are given in the information sheets for 
applicants. 

ranges are now under review. At present 
the salary of a Professor is £A3,552 p.a. 

Further information and the summary forms 
which must accompany an application may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of Uni- 
versities of the British Commonwealth, 36, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1, with whom two copies of 
each application must also be lodged. 

Applications close, in Australia and London on 


June 30th, 1960. 


For Sale. Unbound set of History Today, com- 
plete except for No. 1. condition. Offers to 
F. C. Johnson, 58, Church Crescent, N.3. 














Invest your money safely and profitably. The 
Eagle Building Society pays up to § per cent (Income 
Tax Paid by the Society). Write or telephone for free 
Guide to Investment, Eagle Building Society, 265, 
Eagle House, Craven Road, London, W.2. Ambas- 
sador 0055. 


CONNOISSEURS GUIDE 


Coins and Medals. Best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, 9s. at. 
Specimen, bulletin, 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65, Gt. 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 
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guides the intelligent reader in his 
weekly selection of new books. 

The reviews are expert, well informed 
and outspoken. In addition, there 
are longer essays on subjects 

of general literary and bibliographical 
interest. The * back page’ notes 

on sales in London and abroad are 
avidly read by collectors. 

THe Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
reviews all important new books, 
European and American as well 

as English. Whether the reader’s 
personal preference is for history, 
travel, economics, theology, politics, 
fiction or poetry, he will find in 

THE Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

an unfailing interest and stimulus. 


EVERY FRIDAY—Price Sixpence 


From all newsagents or by postal sub- 
scription (36s. 10d. a year) from 

Tue Tres, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4 
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developments. New problems. 
Then, journeying officewards, F.T.’s in evidence 
show lively minds limbering up for conference, 
contact, contract. First to arrive with the facts. sa 
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